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1.  INTRODUCTION 


Leadership  is  the  soul  of  the  Navy.  I  consider  true 
leadership  -  inspired  and  dedicated  -  to  be  the  greatest 
single  asset  we  have  in  the  Navy  today,  and  the  sometimes 
discouraging  lack  of  it  to  be  our  most  important  problem. 

Leadership  more  than  anything  else,  governs  the  success 
or  failure  of  all  orlr  individual  and  collective  efforts. 
All  accomplishment  begins  in  and  flows  through  and  from 
its  channels.  [Ref.  l:p.  106] 


A  naval  officer' s  edjility  to  lead  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Navy's  aUbility  to 
L,ccomplish  the  mission  of  maritime  superiority.  The  officer's 
reputation  with  superiors,  peers,  and  subordinates  alike, 
stems  from  the  officer's  aUbility  to  lead  amd  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  command.  John  Paul  Jones,  the  "father"  of  the 
Navy,  once  wrote; 

"He  [a  leader]  should  be  the  soul  of  tact,  patience, 
justice,  firmness  and  clarity.  No  meritorious  act  of  a 
subordinate  should  escape  his  attention  or  be  left  to  pass 
without  reward,  even  if  the  reward  is  only  a  small  word  of 
approval.  Conversely,  he  should  not  be  blind  to  a  single 
fault  in  any  subordinate,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
should  be  quick  and  unfailing  to  distinguish  error  from 
malice,  thoughtlessness  from  incompetency  and  well  meant 
shortcomings  from  heedless  or  stupid  blunder."  [Ref.  2:p. 

7] 

Such  insight  is  often  forgotten  in  the  day-to-day 
activities,  deadlined  business,  and  last  minute  taskings  of 
naval  officers.  If  increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  leadership 
training,  both  in  the  schoolhouse  and  at  the  command,  perhaps 
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John  Paul  Jones'  words  would  become  a  reality  and  not  just 
pretty  words  to  hang  on  a  wall. 

In  1979,  the  Navy  instituted  Leadership  Management 
Education  auid  Training  (LMET)  for  commissioned  officers  and 
senior  non-commissioned  officers  <E-5  artd  above) .  The  course 
of  instruction  was  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  many  problems 
the  Navy  was  experiencing.  Representative  F.  V.  Hicks  in 
his  testimony  to  Congress  from  the  special  subcommittee  on 
disciplinary  problems  in  the  United  States  Navy  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  stated  these  problems  —  racism, 
sexism,  drug  and  alcohol  abiise  —  wore  a  result  of  the  poor 
leadership  ability  in  Navy  middle  management  [Ref.  3] , 

Prior  to  LMET,  little  leadership  training  existed. 
Commander  Dana  French,  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  investigated 
the  Navy's  training  efforts.  Commander  French  found  two 
interesting  facts.  First,  the  Navy  did  not  provide  leadership 
training  to  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officers  at  key 
career  points;  Division  Officer,  Department  Head,  Prospective 
Executive  Officer/Commanding  Officer  for  officers  and  Petty 
Officer,  Chief  Petty  Officer  and  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
for  non-commissioned  officers.  Second,  that  even  when 
leadership  training  existed,  the  length  of  the  training  was 
short  —  for  exaunple,  four  hours  in  a  two-month  school  [Ref. 
3]  . 
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As  a  result  of  Commander  French's  study,  the  Navy  tasked 
a  contractor,  McBer  and  Co.>  to  conduct  research  in  improving 
the  quality  of  naval  leadership  and  management  [Ref.  4] .  The 
result  was  a  two  week  course  of  instruction  called  LMET.  The 
LMET  course  centers  around  the  instruction  of  16  leadership 
competencies  (Appendix  A)  which  McBer  and  Co.  found  existed 
in  all  superior  leaders  [Ref.  4] . 

With  the  leadership  coutse  in  pl'ace,  the  task  of  naval 
officers  is  to  utilize  the  training  received.  The  "watch  me 
auid  you'll  see  how  to  do  it"  style  of  leadership  training  that 
many  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  past  believed  in,  does  not 
permit  newly  trained  officers  to  experiment  with  the 
information  learned  in  the  schoolhouse.  Research  in  skill 
retention  has  shown  that  over  time,  non-usage  of  skills 
diminishes  tha  level  of  expertise  [Ref.  5] .  If  reinforcement 
techniques  for  le.idership  competencies  are  placed  ar 
operational  commands,  officer’s  can  maintain  the  level  of  skill 
knowledge  required  to  experiment  with  new  leadership  styles. 

A.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  officer  views  on 
the  leadership  competencies  that  are  taught  at  LMET.  The 

analysis  focuses  on  eight  leadership  characteristics: 

-  Positive  and  Realistic  Expectations 

-  Takes  Initiative 

“  Team  Builds 

-  Conceptualizes 

-  Develops  Subordinates 

-  Influence 

-  Responsibility 

-  Persistence. 
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The  perception  of  the  importance  of  these  leadership 
characteristics  is  exaunined  in  individuals  from  the  following 
communities ; 


-  General  Unrestricted  Line 
'  Surface  Warfare 

-  Aviation 

-  Submarine  Warfare 

-  Special  Warfare 

-  Engineering  Duty  Officers 

-  Medical  Corps 

-  Supply  Corps 

-  Staff  C~rps 

-  Warrant  Officers 

-  Limited  Duty  Officers. 


Officer's  perceptions  of  the  competencies  are  further  examined 
across  rank. 

This  thesis  also  discusses  methods  for  reinforcing 
leadership  competencies  in  the  operatiornl  environraent, 
thereby  preventing  the  leadership  learning  process  from 
ceasing  once  the  LMET^  course  is  completed. 

B.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  first  question  this  thesis  answers  is,  what  is  the 
perceived  importance  of  leadership  competencies  that  are  being 
taught  at  NAVLEAD  in  the  different  warfare  communities?  It  is 
assumed  that  the  importance  of  each  of  the  leadership 
competencies  is  perceived  similarly  in  each  of  the  warfare 
communities;  also  that  different  missions  —  from  ship 


^  In  May  1990  the  name  of  LMET  changed  to  KAVLEAD.  The  new 
course  teaches  the  same  material,  however  in  a  different  order. 


navigating  to  operating  a  supply  center  —  require  the  Scune 
leadership  principles . 

The  second  question  this  thesis  answers  is,  how  does  the 
perceived  importance  of  the  leadership  competencies  that  are 
being  taught  change  as  rank  increases?  It  is  postulated  that 
as  rank  increases,  the  perceived  importance  of  leadership 
competencies  increases.  The  leadership  competencies 
formulated  for  the  initial  instruction  of  LMET  were  developed 
based  on  characteristics  of  superior  performers.  As  length  of 
service  increapes,  poor  performers  should  be  selected  out  of 
the  service  leaving  che  superior  performers  as  the  remaining 
group  to  whom  the  competencies  of  NAVLEAD  are  familiar,  and 
who  are  most  likely  to  utilise  these  competencies  at  work. 

The  third  question  this  thesis  answers  is,  what  percentage 
of  time  do  officers  spend  daily  on  management  activities, 
technical  activities,  and  leadership  activities?  The 
question  is  exaunined  across  the  11  different  warfare 
comnuritles  as  well  as  across  rank. 

The  last  question  this  thesis  addresses  is,  what  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  reinforce  the  leadership  competencies 
once  the  officer  is  out  of  the  schoolhouse? 
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II.  BACKGROUND  AND  LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Leadership  lights  the  way.  Ignore  It  and  your  limit  Is 
the  work  of  your  own  two  h2tnd.<(.  Learn  It,  and  your  limit 
la  the  world  and  the  sky  above  It.  [Ref.  6:p.  195] 

A.  BISTORT  or  KAVT  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

Leadership  training  has  traditionally  been  part  of  the 
Initial  Instruction  that  a  member  of  the  Navy  receives . 
During  the  1950' s,  the  leadership  abilities  of  naval  personnel 
were  scrutinized  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  10,000  sailors. 
Two  thirds  of  the  sailors  questioned  reflected  that  their 
officers  and  petty  officers  were  not  concerned  adsout  the 
aaildr's  morale  Or  well  being.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the 
brig  population  was  the  size  of  the  siabmarine  force  of  the 
Navy  at  that  time,  and  it  was  believed  that  70  percent  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  passed  information  to  their  captors 
[Ref.  6] . 

Prior  to  this  point,  the  traditional  view  of  leadership 
training  was  all  that  existed;  the  "watch  me  amd  you  will 
learn"  mentality  had  persisted  from  the  founding  of  the  Navy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Navy's  development,  young  boys  of  age 
seven  were  signed  on  as  a  Commanding  Officer's  steward. 
Serving  as  a  caJsln  boy,  the  young  man  would  learn  adjout  the 
Navy,  shiphandling,  management,  and  le-.dership  from  the 
commanding  officer  amd  the  wardroom  of  men  assigned.  Often  a 
young  boy  would  only  experience  one  ship  with  one  commanding 
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officer  prior  to  his  ehtry  as  a  midshipmen  sxibsequent 
commissioning  as  an  officer  [Ref.  7] . 

Modeled  after  the  Royal  Navy,  the  training  of  seven  year 
old  boys  was  primitive  yet  thorough  enough  to  produce  such 
great  naval  leaders  as  John  Paul  Jones,  Nathaniel  Bodwitch, 
and  David  Farragut.  The  many  years  of  learning  compensated 
for  the  naphazardness  of  the  training.  The  common  thought  was 
that  if  this  method  was  good  enough  for  the  great  leaders,  it 
was  good  enough  for  their  followers  [Ref.  7] . 

In  1845,  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  established 
in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  This  new  school  was  a  mixture  of 
academia  zuid  the  old  apprenticeship  progr^un.  The  first  and 
fifth  years  were  spent  in  the  classroom  with  the  middle  three 
years  at  sea.  Today,  with  a  four  year  program  all  devoted  to 
classroom  instruction,  and  only  the  stammer  months  at  sea,  the 
Naval  Academy  attempts  to  teach  leadership  in  the  classroom 
and  also  by  promoting  a  select  group  of  individuals  as  class 
leaders.  The  rest  of  the  students  try  to  emulate  the  chosen 
in  academic  and  professional  performance. 

In  1958,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  an  active  role  to 
increase  the  leadership  training  of  naval  officers  by  issuing 
General  Order  21.  This  order  directed  all  commanding  officers 
to  integrate  leadership  training  with  the  technical  training 
of  their  crews.  Although  well  intended,  this  directive 
failed,  because  no  further  guidamce  was  provided.  What  was 
produced,  was  the  sea  story  rhetoric,  which  was  passed  along 
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and  often  filled  with  twipted  facts  from  days  gone  by  [Ref. 
7]  .  When  it  became  obvious  that  there  was  insufficient  coWiand 
participation,  the  Navy  reissued  the  General  Order.  This 
directive  was  not  woz±h  the  time  spent  producing  the 
paperwork,  as  once  again  all  efforts  to  get  a  collective 
training  program  establish  failed  [Ref.  7] . 

In  1966,  leadership  training  requirements  were  phased  out 
Qf  command  training  plans  and  were  being  incorporated  into 
General  Military  Training.  . A  ten  hour  leadership  training 
package  was  developed  complete  with  all  necessary  training 
materials  [Ref.  7] .  This  effort  also  failed  because 
overworked  jxinior  officers  were  often  tasked  as  leadership 
instructors,  amd  were  often  incapeUDle  of  pei  forming  the 
training  task  properly.  Researchers  felt  that  the  Navy 
leadership  training  program  fell  victim  to  its  own  frills,  and 
was  downgraded  by  the  Navy  institutionalists,  because  it  was 
a  Secretariat's  intervention  without  sufficient  input  from 
line  managers  [Ref.  8] . 

In  the  late  1960's,  the  Navy  and  the  military  in  general 
began  to  experience  many  of  the  racial  emd  social  problems  of 
society.  Riots  occurred  on  several  ships,  retention  was  at 
one  of  the  lowest  levels  ever,  absenteeism  was  on  the  rise, 
and  the  ne<7ative  attitude  concerning  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  was  infiltrating  the  armed  forces.  Additionally,  drug 
amd  alcohol  adsuse  were  increasing  and  the  Navy  had  suffered 
several  major  ship  disasters. 
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The  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt  Jr.,  quickly  attempted  to  solve  the  mor;ale  problem  in 
the  Navy.  In  1970,  Admiral  Zumwalt  issued  Z-greim  55, 
est2±>lishing  a  task  force  to  assist  him  in  solving  these 
problems.  The  task  force  concluded  in  part  that  the  Blake  and 
Mouton  grid  concept  was  best  suited  to  deal  with  naval 
leadership  training  [Ref.  9] .  As  a  result  of  the  task  force 
f indings ,  Naw  Optimtim  Meems  of  Inteoratino  Men  amd  Mission 
(N-man  book)  was  written  as  a  leadership  training  tool  for  all 
Navy  leaders.  The  N-mem  book  was  criticized  as  simplistic, 
idealistic,  and  rigid. 

Attempts  to  continue  developing  training  programs  after 
the  N-man  book  were  halted  as  the  Navy  changed  philosophically 
toward  a  twlief  there  is  no  one  best  leadership  style,  but 
that  in  different  situations  different  leadership  styles  apply 
and  many  leadership  styles  are  valid  [Ref.  10].  However,  the 
N-man  book  was  not  a  complete  loss.  In  1972,  a  course 
entitled,  "Command  Development"  was  established  using  the 
Seven  Step  Conrneuid  Development  Model  from  the  N-man  concept. 
This  ten  week  course  presented  the  situational  leadership 
style  approaches  while  retaining  the  idea  of  task  completion 
through  effective  personnel  management. 

In  1973,  a  new  progreun  was  developed  entitled  "Hviman 
Resource  Memagement"  (HRM) .  Admiral  Zumwalt,  in  his  desire  to 
reach  the  core  of  the  problem  facing  the  sailor,  instituted 
the  HRM  program  whereby  the  investigators  could  go  directly  to 


jiinior  enlisted  personnel  to  question  the  morale  and 
conditions  surrounding  the  work  environment,  thus 
circumventing  the  standard  lines  of  communication.  The 
philosophy  of  the  program  <  was  that  this  would  allow  the 
information  gatherers  to  obtain  the  true  picture  of  Navy 
problems  [Ref.  10] .  . 

Throughout  his  HRM  effort,  Admiral  Zumwalt  himself  visited 
commauids  to  talk  with  junior  personnel  In  an  attempt  to 
discover  what  was  troubling  them.  As  a  result,  meuny  links  in 
the  chain  of  command  were  not  contacted  for  questions,  yet 
received  direct  orders  from  the  Admiral  to  solve  a  sailor's 
morale  problem.  By-passing  the  chain  of  commamd  caused  some 
bitterness  towards  the  Admiral  and  the  new  HRM  effort.  Navy 
leaders  frequently  very  deeply  resented  the  new  program  and 
did  not  trust  the  program's  worth  [Ref.  10]. 

The  HRM  program  instituted  a  formal  course  of  instruction 
to  teach  leadership  theories.  The  leadership  training  of  the 
Hiuiam  Resource  Management  program  was  a  ten  day  course  of 
instruction  called  Leadership  Management  Training  (LMT) .  The 
course  LMT  was  designed  for  enlisted  personnel  E-6  and  above 
and  all  commissioned  officers  from  Ensign  to  Lieutenant 
Commzmder.  A  1975  study  by  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Personnel  found 
that,  like  the  leadership  training  programs  before  it,  LMT 
lacked  clear  objectives  amd  standardization  [Ref.  9] . 

Upon  Admiral  Ztomwalt's  relief,  the  new  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  James  L.  Holloway  III,  reversed  the 
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trends  of  his  predecessor  and  returned  to  a  more . traditional 
reliance  on  the  chain  of  commemd  for  all  matters; 
circumventing  middle  managers  was  not  what  Admiral  Holloway 
weuited  demonstrated  in  Navy  leaders.  In  one  of  his  first 
efforts  to  improve  leadership  tra.\ning,  in  1974,  Admiral 
Holloway  tasked  Navy  Chaplain  Captain  Carl  A.  Auel  to  study 
Navy  leadership  capabilities  and  requirements. 

Captain  Auel,  in  conjimction  with  Fred  E.  Fiedler,  a 
known  scholar  in  the  field  of  leadership,  examined  training 
commands  amd  found  a  proliferation  of  58  formal  leadership 
courses  and  11  correspondence  courses  as  part  of  technical  and 
indoctrination  programs  [Ref.  8]. 

B.  XJCET 

In  am  atten^t  to  centralize  the  leadership  training 
esteiblishment  that  Captain  Auel  had  discovered  in  disarray, 
the  Navy  contacted  a  civilian  firm,  McBer  euid  Co.  of  Boston 
Massachusetts,  headed  by  Dr.  David  McClelland,  for  a  new  look 
at  the  Navy  training  effort.  The  Navy  tasked  McBer  amd  Co. 
with  the  following  goals: 

To  provide  a  formal  and  systematic  program  for 
professional  development  of  Navy  leaders  at  critical 
points  in  their  careers,  based  on  research  of  effective 
Navy  leadership; 

To  train  officers  and  petty  officers  in  the  specific 
leadership  and  management  skills  to  perform  effectively  at 
their  level  in  the  chain  of  command; 

To  conduct  ongoing  evaluation  for  improving  and  updating 
these  programs; 
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To  encourage  Navy  leaders  to  taJce  personal  responsibility 
for  implementing  effective  leadership  skills,  by  means  of 
an  educational  approach  that  emphasizes  individual 
initiative  and  accountability  fcr  effective  performance  as 
a  Navy  leader.  [Ref.  7:p.  31] 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  McClellauid  utilized  a  method  that 
he  developed,  called  the  job  Competency  Assessment  Procedure. 
The  procedure  consisted  of  three  parts;  identification  of  a 
criterion  seunple,  behavioral  event  interviews,  and  analysis  of 
interview  incidents . 

The  identification  of  a  criterion  saunple  was  based  on 
comparing  personnel  who  were  rated  as  superior  performers  (in 
the  top  five  percent),  to  average  performers,  across 
departments.  The  behavioral  event  interview  required  the 
interviewer  to  obtain  from  svibjects  explicit  details  of  actual 
situations  where  specific  leadership  principles  were  applied 
by  the  commissioned  officers  auid  non-commissioned  officers. 
Information  was  gathered  on  the  management  decision  leading  to 
the  Incident,  who  was  involved,  the  motives  of  the  personnel 
involved,  the  subordinate's  subsequent  behavior,  and  any 
additional  results  that  occurred.  Interview  incidents  were 
analyzed  to  determine  the  motives,  skills,  amd  behaviors  that 
(a)  all  leaders  need  to  be  able  to  perform  adequately  on  the 
job,  and  (b)  separated  superior  performers  from  average 
performers . 

McBer  and  Co.  obtained  129  naval  personnel  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  in  the  surface,  air,  and 
subsurface  communities.  McBer  requested  personnel  at  the 
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following  stages  of  their  careers:  Division  Officer; 
Department  Head;  Executive  Officer  and  Commanding  Officer  for 
officers;  and  Petty  Officer;  Leading  Petty  Officer;  Leading 
Chief  Petty  Officer  and  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Command  for  enlisted  personnel.  Those  nominated  personnel 
where  rated  by  their  Commanding  Officer  as  either  superior  or 
average  performers.  The  szunple  that  was  obtained  included  30 
superior,  emd  21  average  personnel  from  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and 
38  superior,  and  40  average  personnel  from  the  Atlemtic  Fleet. 

During  the  Behavioral  Event  Interview  process,  the 
interviewers  did  not  know  the  performance  level  of  the 
interviewee.  Extensive  information  was  gathered  from  all 
personnel,  starting  with  the  group  from  the  Pacific  Fleet.. 
Interviews  were  analyzed  by  examining  the  information  obtained 
from  behavior  patterns,  and  resulted  in  27  competency 
elements;  the  27  competency  elements  were  present  more  often 
in  the  superior  performers  than  in  the  average  performers. 

The  next  step  in  the  McBer  research  was  to  gather  the  seune 
type  of  information  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Responses  wera 
ex^u^ined  to  determine  which  competency  elements  were  present. 
A  competency  element  was  considered  valid  if  it  was  present  in 
both  the  Atlzuntic  and  Pacific  Fleets.  Results  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  were  compared,  and  16  common 
behaviors  were  considered  valid  competencies. 

The  second  validation  procedure  McBer  employed  was  an 
extensive  written  test  measuring  the  level  of  usage  of  the 
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original  competency  elements.  For  this  written  test,  1,000 
naval  officers  amd  enlisted  personnel  from  the  major  warfare 
commvinities,  and  representing  each  of  the  major  career  points 
were  chosen.  Additionally,  61  personnel  from  the  original 
1,000  personnel  of  the  written  test  group  were  selected  for 
participation  in  an  additional  Behavioral  Event  Interview. 
All  personnel  had  performance  rating  sheets  completed  by  their 
commanding  officers,  which  allowed  the  identification  of 
superior  amd  average  performers  auid  permitted  researchers  to 
validate  competency  usage. 

To  validate  the  competency  element,  the  competency 
variable  was  correlated  with  performance  [Ref.  4}.  From  the 
initial  27  competency  elements,  16  again  were  validated  and 
marked  as  behaviors  that  distinguished  superior  leadership. 
These  16  competencies  (i^pendix  A)  are  the  basis  for  the 
current  Navy  course  of  instruction  in  Leadership  Management 
Education  and  Training  (LMET) . 

To  accomplish  the  task  of  teaching  the  16  leadership 
competencies,  the  Navy  has  placed  the  following  mission  and 
goal  statements  on  LMET: 

To  achieve  the  Navy' s  2d3ility  to  achieve  its  overall 
mission  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  Navy  leadership 
across  all  levels  of  the  chain  of  command; 

To  assist  the  Navy  in  implementing  leadership  and 
management  policies  throughout  its  NAVLEAD  sites,  on  a 
Navy  wide  basis,  as  set  forth  by  the  CNO  yearly 
objectives.  [Ref.  11 ;p.  1.1-1] 

To  facilitate  the  learning  process,  McBer  [Ref.  9]  grouped 
the  16  competencies  into  five  categories: 
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Concern  for  Efficiency  and  Effectiveness 

1.  Sets  Goals  emd  peirfonnance  standards 

2.  Takes  initiative 

Management  Control 

1.  Plans  2md  organized 

2.  Optimizes  use  of  resources 

3.  Delegates 

4.  Monitors  Results 

5.  Reward." 

6.  Disciplines 

Skillful  Use  of  Influence 

1.  Influences 

2.  Teeun  Builds  , 

3.  Develops  Subordinates  ' 

4.  Self  Control 

Advising  and  Counseling 

1.  Positive  Expectations 

2.  Realistic  Expectations 

3.  Understzmds 

Conceptual  Thiiiking 
1.  Conceptualizes 

The  LMBT  course  that  ensued  was  and  is  a  ten  day  learning 
experience,  where  the  students  attend  lectures,  review  case 
studies,  role  play,  interact  in  simulation  exercises, 

participate  in  group  discussion,  receive  feedback,  and  are 

assigned  homework.  The  idea  behind  the  various  methods  of 
study,  is  that  through  study  and  practice  the  student  will 
recognize  auid  be  aible  to  experiment  with  different  leadership 
competencies . 

In  the  course  design,  McBer  utilized  the  six  step 

Competency  Acquisition  Process  to  '  present  the  leadership 

material.  These  steps  [Ref.  9]  are: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  Competency.  To  provide  participants 
with  the  opportunity  to  form  clear  concepts  of  the  desired 
knowledge,  behaviors,  skills  or  thought  patterns  through 
recognition  of  the  competency  in  the  specific  thoughts  and 


actions  of  superior  target-job  incumbents  in  actual 
situations. 

2.  Understanding  the  Competency.  To  provide  participants 
with  an  understanding  of  how  the  competency  relates  to 
performance  and  the  types  of  situations  that  require 
competency  demonstration. 

3 .  Self-assessment  or  Instrumented  Feedback  on  the 
Competency . 

a.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants,  to 
determine  where  they  stand  —  whether  they  have  the 
competency  and  to  what  degree. 

b.  To  provide  an  opporttinity  to  formalize  the 
discrepancies  between  the  ideal  (possession  and 
demonstration  of  the  competency)  and  the  real  (where  the 
participant  stamds  now)  —  the  springboard  of  self-directed 
change . 

4 .  Experimentation  with  Demonstration  of  the  Competency. 
To  provide  participants  with  an  opportunity  to  try  new 
behaviors:  This  may  mean  experimenting  with  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  that  a.:e  different  from  those  used  previously,  or 
expanding  th.:^  rang',  of  thinking  and  acting  related  to  the 
conqpetency .. 

5.  Practice  Using  the  Competency. 

a.  To  provide  an  opportiinity  for  participants  to 
practice  using  the  competency  in  a  variety  of  situation  and 
under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

b.  To  provide  em  opportunity  to  refine  amd  to  continue 
to  develop  the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  characteristic  of 
the  competency,  with  continuing  self-assessment  of 
performance. 

6.  Application  of  the  Competency  in  Job  Situations  and  in 
the  Context  of  Other  Characteristics. 

a.  To  provide  participants  with  an  opportunity  to 
integrate  the  competency  with  other  competencies,  thoughts 
and  behaviors  in  real  job  situations. 

b.  To  provide  for  an  ongoing  plan  of  goal  setting  and 
practice  for  continued  competency  development. 

Five  leadership  courses  were  instituted  at  the  major 

career  points.  Commanding  Officer,  Executive  Officer, 
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Department  Head,  Division  Officer,  Leading  Chief  Petty 
Officer,  and  Leadihg  Petty  Officer.  These  courses  presented 
material  based  on  the  above  approach  providing  the  student 
with  factual  leadership  information,  and  through  interactive 
exercises,  a  look  at  how  different  leadership  techniques  may 
be  applied. 

Initial  reaction  to  the  LMET  course  was  that  graduates 
were  pleased  and  enjoyed  the  instruction.  The  fleet 
reputation  of  LMET  spread  fast;  the  course  was  a  sound 
investment  [Ref.  10].  A  minor  modification  to  the  course  was 
made  to  provide  different  material  to  each  of  the  major 
warfare  communities . 

C.  LMET  BVALOATIOM 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  evaluate  the  Navy's  LMET 
progreun  was  based  on  interviews  with  LMET  graduates  to 
determine  if  ajiy  behavioral  changes  occurred  after  completing 
the  course  [Ref.  10] .  The  interview  was  conducted  similar  to 
the  McBer  study  [Ref.  9]  with  four  additional  questions  asked 
concerning  LMET.  Interviewees  described  LMET  as  being  an 
important  part  of  the  career  training  pipeline,  eund  stressed 
the  need  for  leadership  training.  Graduates  felt  it  provided 
valuable  information  helpful  for  improving  leadership 
abilities.  Additional  interviews  were  conducted  with  person*? 
who  had  not  attended  LMET,  and  these  non-graduate  personnel 
reported  feeling  somewhat  inadequate  when  placed  in  leadership 
positions.  They  perceived  that  they  had  missed  valuable  skill 
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training,  amd  that  perhaps  there  were  better  ways  to  handle 
leadership  situations  that  were  not  known  to  them.  No 
systematic  behavioral  changes  were  found  with  the  graduates  of 
LMET.  The  study  did  find  a  few  isolated  cases  of  behavioral 
chauige,  however  the  individuals  involved  were  actively 
pursuing  chainge. 

The  results  of,  this  first  evaluation  proved  interesting 
because  course  shortcomings  and  course  benefits  were 
identified.  Graduates  of  LMET  were  more  knowledgeable  ed)out 
leadership  styles .  Studying  the  competencies  had  allowed 
students  to  reflect  on  their  own  leadership  ability  as  well  as 
that  of  other  personnel  at  the  parent  command.  A  lack  of 
behavioral  changes  upon  LMET  completion,  amd  poor  student 
commxinication  skills,  were  two  problems  revealed  by  this 
research.  Additionally,  graduates  of  LMET  were  not  utilizing 
all  of  the  instructional  material  available  to  them.  The 
Student  Journal,  a  log  that  students  are  to  maintain  as  a 
record  of  leadership  weaknesses  and  strengths,  was  not  even 
opened  by  73  percent  of  the  graduates  interviewed.  Many  of 
the  graduates  felt  that  LMET  ended  at  graduation. 
Additionally,  the  new  leadership  styles  were  often  stifled  and 
old  practices  were  the  order  of  business.  This  left  graduates 
frustrated  in  the  attempt  to  change  [Ref.  10].  The  authors 
recommended  implementation  of  a  program  of  competency 
reinforcement  at  the  parent  command. 
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Another  study  conducted  in  1981  questioned  the  inception 
of  the  Navy's  leadership  program.  The  author  contended  that 
the  research  into  the  design  of  LMET  was  poor  to  begin  with 
because  the  uirective  to  e^cablish  the  leadorship  training 
progreun  in  the  format  used  effectively  by  existing  technical 
training  schools  (the  Interservice  Procedures  for  Instruction 
Systems  Development)  was  not  followed.  , Specifically,  of  the 
192  LMET  training  objectives  examined,  none  adequately  met  the 
mandated  criteria  [Ref.  6] . 

In  1983,  LT  Patricia  G.  Foley  extended  earlier  research 
efforts  that  focused  on  the  benefits  and  limitations  of  LMET, 
utilizing  the  methodology  established  by  the  LMET  designers, 
McBer  and  Co,  [Ref.  7] . 

Foley  obtained  a  ssunple  of  70  superior  and  average 
performers  from  the  Pacific  Fleet  iii  surface,  air,  and  shore 
units.  She  used  the  Behavior  Event  Interview  on  both 
graduates  and  non-graduates  of  LMET.  The  interview 
investigated  which  competencies  were  being  employed  in  an 
atten5>t  to  distinguish  between  superior  and  average 
performers.  Additionally,  Foley  examined  information  obtained 
from  an  LMET  conference  that  was  held  in  October  1982.  Foley 
found  that  command  climate  determined  an  individual's  ability 
to  utilize  LMET  competencies.  Also,  training,  communication 
flow,  and  an  effective  reward  system  determined  an 
individual's  desire/ability  to  use  LMET  competencies. 
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In  her  results,  Foley  found  little  behavioral  change 
occurred  after  completion  of  LMET.  Foley  concluded  [Ref.  7] 
that  several  factors  influence  the  usage  of  leadership 
competencies: 

-  time  constraints 

-  meuming  constraints 

-  leadership  example  set  by  superiors 

-  barriers  to  communication  up  euid  down  the  chain  of 
command 

-  attitude  toward  inspections  concerning  the  need  to 
pass  the  inspection  by  taking  shortcuts  amd  hiding 
information 

~  emphasis  on  subordinate  development 

“  perceived  lack  of  suppoirt  from  superiors  at  a 
command  to  utilize  new  leadership  styles 

-  lack  of  reward  system  for  competency  use. 


At  the  time  of  the  Foley  study,  graduates  still  expressed 
a  positive  attitude  toward  the  LMET  course  auid  the  usage  of 
the  student  journal  was  still  minimal  and  ineffective.  She 
concluded  that  LMET  should  continue  amd  "...a  program  to 
reinforce  LMET  competency  use  would  strengthen  the  credibility 
of  the  LMET  program. . .  .and  possibly  improve  the  performance  of 
Navy  commauids."  [Ref.  7] 

Another  study  was  designed  to  exaunine  the  relationship 
between  LMET  and  ship  performance  effectiveness .  The 
researchers  investigated  ship's  exercise  scores,  combat 
readiness  ratings,  inspection  results,  amd  personnel  retention 
rates.  Results  from  28  surface  ships  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlamtic  Fleets  were  obtained  and  correlated  with  the 
percentage  of  command  persormel  who  attended  LMET.  The  study 
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found  no  si^if icauit  relationship  between  ship' s  performance 
and  crew  attendance  at  LMET  [Ref.  12] . 

McBer  amd  Co.  also  researched  Command  Effectiveness  [Ref. 
9]  .  A  task  group  was  formed  of  personnel  selected  by  fleet 
conunamders  to  provide  measures  of  performamce  that  superior 
commands  exhibit;  six  Indicators  were  used: 

-  Winning  the  "Battle  E" 

-  Winning  "Departmental  E"  , 

-  Passing  major  operational  readiness  In^^'pectlons  or 
exercises 

-  Command  retention  at  or  above  the  fleet  average 

-  Strong  safety  records 

-  Reputation  as  outstanding  by  flag  officers  in  the 
chain  of  command. 

Information  was  collected  from  Commanding  Officers, 
Executive  Officers,  Department  Heads,  Command  Master  Chiefs 
and  a  few  personnel  nominated  by  the  Commzmdlng  Officer. 
Similar  to  the  Behavioral  Event  Interview,  extensive 
behavioral  Information  was  sought  as  to  how  and  why  the  lanlt 
was  effective  or  ineffective.  Group  interviews  with  Division 
Officers,  Chief  Petty  Officers,  and  junior  enlisted  were 
conducted  to  obtain  Information  that  Influenced  command 
effectiveness . 

Additional  information  was  collected  concerning  the  usage 
amd  knowledge  of  the  leadership  competencies  and  when  LMET  was 
last  attended.  Respondents  were  also  asked  to  assess  their 
command  based  on  the  characteristics  of  superior  commands. 

The  information  gathered  led  to  a  revision  of  the  Chief 
Petty  Officer  LMET  course  by  providing  information  on  how 
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effective  performemce  on  one  job  will  improve  the  performance 
of  the  command.  Also,  the  Prospective  Commanding 
Officer/Executive  Officer  course  was  discontinued  and  a 
progr^un  called  the  Command  Excellence  Seminar  was  instituted 
for  senior  officers.  The  Command  Excellence  Seminar  presented 
the  data  gathered  in  the  McBer  study  giving  senior  officers 
information  on  how  commands  are  viewed  by  the  personnel 
assigned. 

Throughout  the  LMET  evaluation  research,  relatively  minor 
importance  has  been  placed  on  finding  the  officer's  views  on 
the  leadership  competencies  that  are  taught.  The  extensive 
interviews  by  researchers  continue  to  find  the  characteristics 
associated  with  good  lead.ership.  Upon  completion  of  the  Navy 
course,  a  student  completes  an  evaluation  of  course  content, 
instructors,  etc.,  yet  once  the  student  has  returned  to  the 
command,  no  follow  up  questionnaire  determines  if  the  student 
was  able  to  utilize  the  classroom  information.  The  present 
study  looks  at  naval  officers  in  a  work  environment  and 
examines  the  importance  placed  on  leadership  competencies  at 
the  present  job. 

D.  RBCFirr  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

In  1989,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OP-152)  issued  a 
request  to  develop  a  plan  for  reviewing  Navy  leadership 
training.  The  desire  was  to  obtain  a  current  overview  of  the 
needs  for  Navy  leadership  training.  The  task  group  issued  a 
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Flem  of  Action  that  consisted  of  a  nine  stage  process.  These 
stages  [Ref.  13]  are: 

-  Development  of  a  Policy  and  guidance  Instruction  on  Navy 
Leadership  Developmant/Training 

-  Review  State-of-the-Art  Leadership  Developments 

-  Navy  Leader  Development  Requirements  Analysis 

-  Analysis  of  Current  Navy  Leadership  Training 

-  Navy  Leadership  Training  Alternatives  Analysis 

-  Navy  Leadership  Training  Program  Organization  and 
M2magement  Plein 

-  Navy  Leadership  Training  Development  Plan 

-  Navy  Leadership  Training  Program  Evaluation  Plan 

-  Navy  Leadership  Training  Progreun  Implementation  Plan 


In  May  1990,  the  current  leadership  course  guide  was 
issued.  The  Navy's  leadership  course  is  now  called  "NAVLEAD." 
The  LMET  course  material  has  been  reorganized  in  zm  attempt  to 
better  present  the  information  in  a  sequence  beginning  with 
basic  theory  amd  ending  with  intense  problem  solving  [Ref. 
11].  This  course  is  presently  being  reviewed  again  as  Total 
Quality  Leadership  (TQL)  is  implemented  in  the  training 
pipeline  [Ref.  14] . 


B.  TOTAL  QUALITY  LEADBRSBIP 

First  implemented  in  the  Navy's  aviation  community,  TQL 
is  a  set  of  management  practices  based  on  the  guidelines 
developed  by  W.  E.  Demming  [Ref.  14]  .  The  TQL  practice 
involves  integrating  management  and  statistical  methods  to 
improve  organizational  performance.  The  major  concepts  of 
TQL  [Ref.  14]  are: 
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-  Quality  is  defined  by  customers'  requirements; 

-  Top  management  has  direct  responsibility  for  quality 
improvement ; 

-  Increased  quality  comes  from  systemic  analysis  and 
improvement  of  work  process; 

-  Quality  improvement  is  a  continuous  effort  and  conducted 
throughout  the  organization. 

Under  the  TQL  approach,  mamagement  control  will  improve  an 
org^ulizations  production.  An  environment  of  self  pride, 
working  as  a  group,  realization  that  humaui  emotions  affect 
productivity  (eliminate  boss .  2uid  peer  fear,  production 
targets,  and  the  no  mistake  rule) ,  amd  institute  a  program  of 
continuing  education  (both  on-the-job  and  academic)  enaJbling 
all  workers  to  be  able  to  feel  they  are  a  reason  the 
organization  is  in  existence.  The  ability  to  increase 
production  and  obtain  a  harmonious  wcrk  environment  is  a 
common  goal  of  LMET  and  TQL  training. 

By  looking  at  the  importance  of  leadership  competencies 
—  in  naval  communities  amd  across  officer  ramks  —  this 
study  will  show  where  continued  leadership  training  needs  to 
exist.  This  thesis  will  also  examine  the  teaching  methods 
best  suited  for  leadership  training. 
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Ill .  METHODOLOGY 


This  study  examines  an  officer's  perception  of  leadership 
competencies  that  are  being  taught  at  NAVLEAD,  and 
investigates  the  time  officers  spend  in  management  activities, 
technical  activities,  and  leadership  activities.  Data  from  an 
officer  survey  administered  by  the  Naval  Occupational 
Development  Analysis  Center  were  amalyzed  to  address  these 
issues  across  naval  communities  and  rank  structure.  The 
analysis  is  centered  around  eight  leadership  competencies  in 
11  warfare  commvinities  from  Chief  Warrant  Officer  2  to 
Captain.  Additionally,  analysis  of  an  officer's  time  was  also 
conducted  in  each  warfare  commiuiity  and  across  grade. 
Research  was  conducted  through  a  review  of  leadership  and 
education  literature  to  determine  effective  methods  of 
teaching  leadership  behaviors  in  the  post  schoolhouse 
environment . 

A.  OmCER  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 

In  1988,  the  Navy  tasked  the  Naval  Occupational 
Development  and  Analysis  Center  (NODAC)  to  design  a 
c[uestionnaire  to  collect  data  from  all  naval  communities.  The 
officer  survey  was  modeled  by  NODAC  after  a  civilian 
questionnaire,  the  Professional  Managerial  Position 
Questionnaire  (PMPQ)  [Ref.  15] .  The  NODAC  survey  entitled 
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"Officer  Survey  Instrument"  (OSI)  was  divided  into  four 
sections : 

-  Section  A:  Billet  Information 

-  Section  B:  Personal  and  Job  Background  Information 

-  Section  C:  Managerial  2md  Professional  Responsibilities 

-  Section  D:  Leadership 

Section  A,  Billet  Information,  is  a  data  section 
concerning  the  job,  not  the  person  filling  the  billet.  This 
first  section  is  filled  out  by  the  command,  2md  addresses 
information  such, as  billet  designator,  billet  grade,  billet 
siibspecialty  code,  billet  Primary  and  Secondary  Navy  Officer 
Classification  codes,  and  billet  Additional  Qualification 
Designation  code.  The  final  command  question  concerns  the 
current  status  of  the  unit;  ashore  state-side,  ashore 
overseas,  deployed  etc. 

Section  B,  Personal  2md  Job  Backgroimd  Information, 
obtains  demographic  data  concerning  the  officer:  officer's 
designator,  grade,  time  in  commissioned  service,  time  in 
current  grade,  highest  educational  degree  amd  field,  and 
service  school  attendance.  The  survey  also  gathers 

Information  on  the  number  of  personnel  the  officer  supervises, 
the  highest  grade  of  svibordinate  personnel,  and  grade  of  the 
officer's  immediate  supervisor.  The  office’-' s  job  title,  time 
served  in  the  job,  average  work  week,  and  time  devoted  to 
collateral  duties,  meetings,  and  social  engagements  is  also 
requested. 
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The  third  section,  Maunagement  and  Professional 
Responsibilities,  is  a  series  of  33  questions  consisting  of 
two  parts  each.  The  first  part  of  each  question  questions  the 
extent  to  which  a  managerial  task  is  part  of  the  job;  the 
second  part  of  each  question  requests  the  perceived  complexity 
of  the  memagerial  task  questioned.  Managerial  topics  in  this 
section  vary  from  planning,  scheduling  and  Public  Affairs 
Activities  to  Watch  Standing. 

The  final  part  of  the  survey.  Leadership,  is  a  series  of 
questions  developed  by  the  Leadership  and  Command 
Effectiveness  Division  of  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
(NMPC-62)  .  The  OSI  asks  the  officer  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  time  spent  in  three  areas:  management  tasks, 
technical  tasks,  and  leadership  tasks.  When  summed  together 
the  officer's  total  time  spent  is  to  equal  100  percent.  The 
survey  defined  each  activity  as:  Management  Tasks  --  Tasks 
requiring  you  to  plan  and  organize  the  use  of  resources; 
Technical  Tasks  —  Tasks  requiring  you  to  use  equipment  or 
techniques  which  are  specific  to  a  particular  science,  art, 
profession  or  craft;  Leadership  Tasks  , —  Tasks  requiring  you 
to  develop  s\ibordinates,  arouse  commitment  in  others,  or 
commttnicate  clear  standards  and  expectations. 

The  survey  also  questions  the  officer  about  the  perceived 
importance  on  eight  of  the  16  leadership  competencies  taught 
at  NAVLEAD  for  the  officer's  current  job.  The  eight 
leadership  competencies  and  definitions  provided  in  the  survey 
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are:  Use  of  Multiple  Influence  Strategies  —  Motivating  or 
persuading  others  to  act,  or  to  accept  a  policy  or  position; 
Sense  of  Responsibility  —  Making  difficult  decisions  and 
accepting  accountability  for  the  consequences;  Team  Building  - 
-  Communicating  to  others  the  need  for  cooperation  and 
teamwork  in  order  to  accomplish  a  task;  Developing 
Subordinates  —  Transferring  expertise  by  setting  an  exeunple, 
providing  information  and  encouragement  to  get  a  task 
accomplished;  making  training  opport\3nities,  expert  help  and 
resources  available;  Conceptualization  --  ,  Grasping  and 
explaining  complex  or  unfamiliar  ideas  or  situations  through 
the  use  of  metaphors  amd  analogies;  Initiative  —  Going  beyond 
what  a  situation  requires  and  acting  before  being  tasked; 
Persistence —  Continuing  to  work  toward  completion  of  goals 
in  spite  of  opposition  of  difficulty;  Positive  and  Realistic 
Expectations  —  Assessing  subordinates'  adsilities  and 
equipment  status  in  order  to  set  obtainad>le  performance  goals. 

B.  SURVEY  RKSPOMDENTS 

In  July  1988,  the  OSI  was  approved  for  release  aund  NODAC 
mailed  the  survey  to  10,000  naval  officers.  The  survey  was 
sent  to  personnel  in  every  community  in  each  rank.  Personnel 
who  were  in  training  or  other  transient  status  were  not 
included  in  survey  respondent  selection.  In  December  1988, 
six  months  after  the  survey  was  released,  NODAC  considered  the 
survey  closed.  A  total  of  7,381  surveys  were  collected  and 
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the  responses  becaune  the  OSI  data  base.  This  thesis  uses  data 
collected  in  the  final  part  of  the  survey. 

C.  PROCEDURSS 

To  extract  the  usezdsle  data,  frequency  emalyses  were 
completed  on  all  data  fields  to  be  used  in  this  thesis.  All 
entries  without  complete  data  were  eliminated.  Additionally, 
if  the  time  spent  in  memagement  activities,  technical 
activities,  and  leadership  activities  did  not  equal  100 
percent,  that  entry  was  eliminated.  For  all  statistical  work, 
Staistcal  Application  System  (SAS)  version  5,18  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  was  utilized.  For  this  thesis,  a  data 
base  of  6,768  naval  officers  was  used.  Personnel  constitute 
11  warfare  communities  across  nine  grades. 

1.  Perception  of  Xieadership  Coa^tency  Xa^ortance 

To  determine  the  importance  officers  place  on 
leadership  competencies,  a  frequency  analysis  was  conducted  on 
OSI  responses  to  these  items.  Each  leadership  competency  was 
compared  to  the  officer  group  in  aggregate.  The  results  were 
the  basis  for  which  further  comparisons  were  made. 

Data  were  combined  by  warfare  community  to  obtain  a 
comparison  of  the  importance  placed  on  leadership  competencies 
within  each  commxinity.  Officers  in  training  for  warfare 
qualification  were  considered  part  of  the  warfare  community  to 
which  that  officer  aspired  to  belong.  All  Material 
Professional  designator  officers  were  assigned  to  the 
community  from  which  the  original  warfare  qualification  was 
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attained.  Appendix  B  lists  the  primary  designator  of  each 
warfare  community  and  the  designators  that  make  up  the 
combined  community  group.  A  frequency  analysis  of  leadership 
competency  importance  as  a  function  of  each  warfare  community 
was  conducted.  This  produced  the  community  perceptions  of 
leadership  competency  importaince. 

In  order  to  determine  the  view  of  officers  on  the 
importzmce  of  leadership  competencies  across  grade,  a 
frequency  analysis  was  conducted  with  officers  in  aggregate. 
A  comparison  was  done  within  each  of  the  warfare  communities 
on  the  perception  of  leadership  competencies  across  each  grade 
as  well. 

Response  choices  to  eech  question  concerning  the 
iotpoirtsnce  placed  on  leadership  competencies  ranged  from  zero, 
does  not  apply,  to  seven,  extremely  importzmt.  Responses  were 
grouped  into  three  categories  for  analysis.  If  the  response 
was  zero  or  one,  the  response  was  evaluated  as  not  important; 
if  the  response  was  two,  three,  or  four,  the  response  was 
evaluated  as  in^ortemt;  if  the  response  was  five,  six,  or 
seven,  the  response  was  evaluated  as  very  important. 

2.  Time  Devoted  to  Management,  Technical,  and  Leadership 
Activities 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  daily  time  officers 
spend  on  mauiagement  activities,  technical  activities,  and 
leadership  activities,  a  frequency  analysis  to  the  relevant 
OSI  responses  was  conducted.  Each  activity  was  compared  to 
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the  officer  group  in  aggregate.  The  results  were  the  basis 
for  which  further  comparisons  were  made. 

Data  were  combined  by  warfare  community  to  obtain  a 
comparison  of  time  spent  in  management,  technical,  and 
leadership  activities  within  each  community.  Cnee  again, 
officers  in  training  for  warfare  qualification  were  considered 
part  of  the  warfare  community  to  which  they  intended  to 
belong.  All  Material  Professional  designator  officers  were 
assigned  to  the  community  from  which  the  original  warfare 
qualification  was  attained.  Appendix  B  lists  the  primary 
designator  of  each  warfare  community  and  the  designators  that 
make  up  the  combined  community  group.  A  frequency  analysis  of 
time  devoted  to  management,  technical,  and  leadership 
activities  by  each  warfare  commtinity  was  conducted.  This 
produced  the  community  response  to  each  activity. 

In  order  to  determine  the  time  devoted  to  mamagement, 
technical,  and  leadership  activities  across  grade,  a  frequency 
analysis  was  conducted  with  officers  in  aggregate.  A 
comparison  was  done  within  each  of  the  warfare  comm\2nities  on 
each  activity  across  each  grade  as  well. 

3.  Reinforcement  Methods  for  Leadership  Training 

Previous  research  on  the  leadership  competency 
information  presented  at  NAVLEAD  determined  that  once  the 
officer  left  the  schoolhouse,  little  of  the  leadership 
information  was  remembered.  Recommendations  have  been  made  to 
implement  a  post  schoolhouse  training  program.  This  thesis 
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investigates  ways  to  reinf'^rce  leadership  behavior  information 
in  eui  attempt  to  deteirmine  the  most  effective  way  to  conduct 
leadership  training  in  the  operational  environment. 

To  determine  the  best  method  for  reinforcing 
leadership  behavior  information,  a  literature  review  was 
conducted  on  the  current  and  experimental  teaching  methods 
available.  Investigation  into  the  teaching  methods  was  made, 
concentrating  on  the  practicality  of  utilizing  an 
instructional  method  in  a  time  constrained  environment,  and 
the  benefits  received  from  utilizing  the  teaching  method. 
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TV.  RBSULTS 


The  focus  of  this  thesis  is  on  the  decay  of  the  leadership 
skills  taught  at  NAVLKAD  once  an  officer  has  returned  to  the 
operational  environment.  Previous  studies  in  this  area 
suggested  a  need  for  refresher  training  in  the  job  setting  due 
to  a  number  of  factors  [Refs.  5  euid  7].  .  For  example, 
knowledge  of  leadership  competencies  may  fade  due  to  a  lack  of 
command  climate  support. 

One  possible  explzmation  that  has  never  been  researched 
is,  the  compatibility  of  MAVLEAD  competencies  with  job  task 
requirements  as  a  function  of  r2mk  and  community.  It  may  be, 
for  example,  that  the  knowledge  and  skills  taught  at  NAVLEAD 
are  not  appropriate  for  all  officer  ranks  or  communities. 
Perhaps  some  competencies  should  be  trained  closer  to  the  time 
they  are  actually  needed.  Before  the  Navy  invests  in 
implementation  of  refresher  training,  it  is  important  to 
answer  these  cjuestions. 

This  thesis  addresses  the  issue  of  how  appropriate  the 
NAVLEAD  competencies  are  for  officers  across  rank  and 
communities.  First,  the  OSI  provides  ratings  of  the  level  of 
importance  officers  associate  with  each  leadership  competency 
incirdec  in  the  survey.  This  does  not  tell  how  often  each 
ccrrp®— ar, C7  is  used;  further  research  will  have  to  address  to 
the  -sms.— r  tc  which  leadership  competencies  are  being  used. 
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HoweveZ’f  the  survey  data  do  provide  a  first  look  at  officer 
opinions  of  the  need  for  the  leadership  competencies.  Second, 
a  global  measure  of  time  actually  spent  In  leadership  (as 
compared  to  management  and  technical  activities)  Is  arallaJble 
In  the  OSI  data  base. 

Analysis  of  these  data  provide  em  Indication  of  the 
Importance  of  the  Information  trained  In  NAVLEAD,  and  em 
Initial  basis  for  determining  whether  the  training  Is 
worthwhile.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented  In  this 
chapter.  The  OSI  data  base  provided  Infojrmatlon  on  only  eight 
of  the  leadership  competencies  of  KAVLEIAD.  The  assumption  was 
made  that  the  perception  placed  on  these  eight,  represent  the 
perception  of  all  1(5  competencies.  Methodologies  for 
delivering  leadership  (Independent  of  what  point  In  time 
leadership  training  Is  offered,  or  to  whom)  are  addressed  In 
Chapter  V. 

A.  OFFICER  RESPOMDSNTS 

Data  from  the  OSI  provides  6768  officer  observations  for 
this  thesis.  Table  1  and  Tzd^le  2  Illustrates  the  breakdown  of 
officers  by  warfare  community  across  remk.  Each  data  group 
provides  sufficient  observations  to  complete  statistical 
analysis  with  the  exception  of  three  data  fields  where  caution 
Is  exercised  In  the  Interpretation  of  results  due  to  a  small 
number  of  observations;  Captain  (Seneral  Unrestricted  Line  (3), 
Ensign  Submarine  Warfare  (3),  and  Ensign  Air  Warfare  (2) . 
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B.  PERCEPTION  OF  ZiEADEBBHIP  COMPETENCIES 

The  fourth  section  of  the  OSI  investigated  the  perception 
officers  place  on  the  importance  of  eight  of  the  leac^ership 
competencies  taught  at  NAVLEAD,  Investigation  in  this  thesis 
focused  on  the  perceptions  that  officers  have  in  aggregate, 
across  reuik,  emd  across  designator  community. 

1.  All  Officers 


The  percentage  of  officers  who  view  each  of  the  eight 
leadership  competencies  as  not  important,  important  and  very 


iirportant  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  majority  of 
officers  view  every  leadership  competency  as  very  important. 
If  the  responses  of  important  and  very  important  are  combined, 
every  leadership  competency  would  be  viewed  by  over  90  percent 


PERCEPTION  OF  LEADERSHIP  COMPETENCIES 
BY  OFFICERS  IN  AGGREGATE 


laiTixrivi  oiviLOF  •UMitwNMm  arRWisiia  •■•peaaiMurr 

H  NOT  IMPORTANT  H  IMPORTANT  ^  VERY  IMPORTANT 
SOURCE;  Officer  Survey  Inatrument,  1988 

Figure  1  Officer  Perceptions  of  Leadership  Competencies 

of  the  officers  as  important. 

Of  the  eight  competencies  surveyed,  only  one 
competency  was  not  evaluated  by  over  80  percent  of  the 
officers  as  very  important.  The  leadership  competency, 


conceptualizes,  was  evaluated  by  only  63  percent  of  the 
officers  as  very  important  and  33  percent  as  important. 


2.  Across  Rsnks 

The  view  of  officers  on  the  leadership  competencies 
across  rank  is  similar  to  that  of  the  officers  in  aggregate. 
Appendix  C  lists  the  tables  of  numbers  for  each  of  the  grades 
and  the  percentage  of  officers  who  view  the  leadership 
competencies  as  not  important,  important,  or  very  import  amt. 

3.  Across  Communities 

The  view  of  officers  on  the  leadership  competencies 
across  conunxinities  is  similar  to  that  of  the  officers  in 
aggregate.  Again,  no  draimatic  differences  were  seen.  Most  of 
the  respondents,  in  all  of  the  communities,  viewed  the 
competencies  as  importamt  to  very  is^ortamt.  J^pendix  C  lists 
the  tables  of  numbers  for  each  of  the  communities  and  the 
percentage  of  officers  who  view  the  leadership  competencies  as 
not  impoirtant,  important,  or  very  important. 

C.  TIME  SPENT  ON  MANAGEMENT,  TECHNICAL,  AND  LEADERSHIP 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  All  Officers 

The  percentage  of  time  officers  spend  on  management, 
technical,  and  leadership  activities  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
2.  Management  activities  occupy  the  greatest  percentage  of 
officers'  time,  40.69  percent,  while  time  on  technical  and 
leadership  activities  are  roughly  equal,  27.26  zmd  27.29 
percent,  respectfully. 
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TIME  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANAGEMENT, 
TECHNICAL  AND  LEADERSHIP  ACTIVITIES 
BY  OFFICERS  IN  AGGREGATE 
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Figure  2  Percentage  of  Time  Officers  Spend  on  Managment, 
Technical,  and  Leadership  Activities 


2.  Across  Ranks 

The  percentage  of  time  officers  spend  on  management, 
technical,  and  leadership  activities  in  each  grade  is 
illustrated  by  Figure  3.  From  Ensign  to  Captain,  each  grade 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  overall  mean.  Captains  exhibit 
a  seven  percent  decrease  in  time  spent  on  technical  activities 
and  a  five  percent  increase  in  leadership  activities . 
Lieutenants  and  Lieutenant  Commanders  both  exhibit  a  slight 
(on  j  to  two  percent)  increase  in  technical  activities  and 
corresponding  decrease  in  leadership  activities.  The  time 
spent  on  technical  activities  is  highest  at  the  Lieutenant 
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TIME  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANAGEMENT, 
TECHNICAL,  AND  LEADERSHIP  ACTIVITIES 
ACROSS  OFFICER  RANK 
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SOURCE:  Officer  Survey  Inetrument,  1988 

Figure  3  Percentage  of  Time  Officers  Spend  on  Management, 

Technical,  and  Leadership  Activities  (across  grade) 

Commander  level  and  is  lowest  at  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Additionally,  the  time  devoted  to  leadership  activities 
remains  fairly  constant  from  Ensign  to  Commander,  and  then 
increases  approximately  five  percent  at  Captain. 

3 .  Across  Communities 

The  time  spent  on  management,  technical,  and 
leadership  activities  by  officers  in  each  community  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.  The  most  notable  exception  to  the 
overall  trend  is  in  the  medical  community.  The  percentage  of 
time  spent  on  management  activities  is  low  (26.52)  and  time  on 
technical  activities  is  very  high  (47.65).  This  is  expected, 


/ 
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TIME  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANAGEMENT, 
TECHNICAL,  AND  LEADERSHIP  ACTIVITIES 
BY  WARFARE  COMMUNITY 


QURL  SURF  SUB  SPEC  AIR  EDO  STAFF  MED  SUP  LDO  CWO 


S  MANAGEMENT  ED  TECHNICAL  M  LEADERSHIP 
SOURCE:  Officer  Survey  Inetrument,  1988 

Figure  4  Percentage  of  Time  Officers  Spend  on  Management, 
Technical,  and  Leadership  Activities  (across 
community) 

though,  in  that  dpctors  and  nurses  spend  more  time  on  patients 
than  other  activities. 

The  Surface  Warfare,  Special  Warfare,  Engineering  Duty 
Officer,  Supply  Corps,  and  Limited  Duty  Officer  communities 
show  a  slightly  higher  that  mean  time  spent  on  management 
activities.  In  each  of  these  communities,  the  activity  that 
tima  is  less  devoted  to,  is  technical  activities.  The  time 
spent  on  leadership  activities  is  also  slightly  greater  in 
these  communities  by  approximately  two  percent. 
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The  time  spent  by  officers  on  mamagement,  technical, 
amd  leadership  activities  in  each  commvinity  across  ramk ,  was 
similar  to  the  officers  aggregated.  J^pendix  D  displays  the 
tad^le  of  percentage  of  time  spent  on  each  activity  across 
ramk . 
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V.  RB7BESBBR  LEADERSHIP  TRiVINING  PROGRAMS 

A.  REINFORCEMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

The  desired  effects  of  a  leadership  training  program  are 
to  increase  leadership  skill  level  knowledge  emd  demonstrate 
how  certain  leadership  behaviors  can  motivate  a  leader's 
subordinates  to  carry  out  the  leader's  orders.  NAVLEAD,  The 
Navy's  formal  leadership  course,  accomplishes  these  goals. 
Research  has  shown  however,  that  knowledge  from  NAVLEAD  is  not 
being  retained  [Refs.  5  and  10].  This  chapter  will  exeunine 
different  methods  of  leadership  training.  These  methods  — 
lecture,  case  study,  abbreviated  case  study,  conference 
method,  and  computer  based  instruction  —  will  be  investigated 
for  effectiveness  in  refresher  leadership  training. 

1 .  Lecture 

The  traditional  method  where  one  expert  presents 
infoirmation  to  emother  person  is  through  a  lecture.  In  this 
style  of  teaching,  students  sit  aund  listen  while  a  person  or 
persons  profess  their  knowledge.  Little  interaction  is 
possible  in  a  lecture  enviroiunent .  Occasionally,  discussions 
may  erupt  over  a  particular  topic,  however  most  student 
participation  is  through  questions,  and  questions  are  limited 
by  class  size. 

While  much  information  can  be  gained  from  lectures, 
critics  find  two  pitfalls  in  with  this  instructional  method. 
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First,  lectures  are  a  passive  learning  process.  The  teacher, 
an  active  player,  presents  information  to  the  passive  student. 
Students,  if  so  mwLivated,  may  pay  attention  and  gain  useful 
information.  However,  students  also  have  the  option  to  tune 
out  and  close  their  mind  to  the  process  [Ref.  16]  .  No 
penalty  exists  in  the  learning  process  for  students  who  do  not 


listen. 


The  second  criticism  of  lectures  concerns  the  non- 


participatory  nature  of  learning.  With  a  lecture,  no  hands-on 
practice  of  leadership  skill  usage  occurs.  Students  do  not 
confront,  in  the  learning  process,  any  situation  where 
material  presented  can  be  practiced.  This  tends  to  weaken  the 
value  of  lectures  as  a  teaching  method  [Ref.  16]. 

2.  Case  Study 

Case  studies  originated  in  law  school  whereby  facts, 
opinions,  and  final  decisions  where  presented  for  analysis. 
Harvard  Business  School  adapted  the  process  of  case  study  and 
now  centers  all  business  education  with  this  approach  [Ref. 
16] .  The  case  study  method  attempts  to  demonstrate  through 
real-life  situations,  the  knowledge  and  skills  leaders  exhibit 
to  be  effective. 

The  case  study  method  of  teaching  does  not  present 
principles  or  facts  from  textbooks.  Cases  are  written  with 
the  intent  of  presenting  the  situation  a  leader  has 
encountered.  Two  types  of  cases  exist,*  the  training  case  and 
case  history.  A  case  history  illustrates  a  historical 
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perspective  of  a  person,  situation,  or  event,  revealing  the 
final  outcome.  A  training  case  presents  a  problem.  Training 
cases  are  written  for  a  challenging  analysis  where  the  final 
decision  is  kept  secret,  allowing  students  to  decide  the  best 
behavior  to  invoke  [Ref.  16] . 

Case  studies  place  a  large  part  of  the  learning 
process  on  the  student.  Students  must  use  their  knowledge  and 
intuition  to  devise  a  logical  and  factual  approach  to  making 
a  decision.  The  process  of  decision  making  is  the  goal  of 
case  studies  and  is  what  students  are  expected  to  practice  and 
improve.  Case  studies,  therefore,  train  students  in 
developing  conceptual  diagnoses  of  hviman  organizational 
problems.  Case  ;^:t';dies,  do  not  teach  behavioral  and 
motivational  skills  ci  leadership.  Case  studies  are  most 
appropriately  user  to  con^lement  emother  instructional 
methodology,  such  ar  lecture,  which  presents  the  requisite 
skills  emd  knowledge 

3.  Abbreviated  Study 

In  aui  attempt  to  minimize  the  preparation  required  to 
develop  case  studies,  the  abbreviated  case  study  was 
developed.  The  edsbreviated  case  study  eliminates  some  of  the 
extensive  details  of  the  case  study  while  still  providing  the 
essential  information  to  the  student.  The  aU&breviated  case 
study  is  intended  to  take  15  minutes  of  preparation  for  the 
student  [Ref. 16].  The  facts  of  the  case  are  presented  in  a 
straight  forward  manner.  This  simplifies  the  discussions 


; 
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concerning  the  case  and  allows  for  a  more  centralized  focus  on 
the  case  problem. 

The  advantage  to  the  ^d^breviated  case  study  is  also  a 
disadvantage.  The  lack  of  unimportzmt  information  prevents 
students  from  sifting  through  superfluous  data  to  find  the 
correct  cause  of  a  problem.  The  oversimplification  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  reality,  and  does  not  allow  a  true 
amalysis  or  decision  making  process  to  occur. 

4.  Conference  Method 

The  conference  method  of  leadership  training  is  a 
group  process  where  members  of  an  organization  discuss  a 
problem,  generally  a  problem  encountered  by  a  member  of  the 
group,  and  attempt  to  discover  the  best  solution.  Two 
approaches  to  the  conference  method  have  been  developed  —  the 
free  conference  and  the  directed  conference. 

The  free  conference  is  a  discussion  with  no  rules  or 
direction.  Students  discuss  the  problem  that  is  posed  with  no 
guidance  or  logical  progression  from  the  trainer.  Solutions 
to  the  problem  in  discussion,  arise  randomly  and  may  not  be  at 
the  end  of  the  discussion.  This  round-about  discussion  causes 
confusion  in  the  group  and  the  group  often  never  comes  to  a 
resolve  to  the  problem  [Ref.  16] . 

A.  directed  conference  is  a  trainer  guided  discussion. 
The  group  has  a  prearranged  agenda  and  discussions  flow  along 
a  logical  path.  The  trainer  may  attempt  to  obtain  dv^sired 
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results  through  guidance  arid  active  participation  in  the 
discussion  [Ref.  16] . 

The  goal  of  the  conference  method  is  to  have  students 
gain  new  thoughts  on  leadership  problems  by  listening  to  many 
different  views.  Also,  students  can  learn  new  ways  to  handle 
a  leadership  role  as  a  result  of  the  group  disdussion . 

The  conference  method  is  a  popular  training  method. 
It  does  not,  according  to  some,  require  a  subject  matter 
expert  as  no  theories  or  principles  of  leadership  are 
presented;  only  a  person  who  can  lead  a  discussion  is 
required.  Problems  and  solutions  arise  from  the  student's 
experience  and  knowledge.  For  a  directed  conference,  a 
generic  agenda  or  guideline  outlining  the  basic  flow  of 
discussion  could  be  written  to  assist  the  trainer  in  leading 
the  discussion  [Ref.  16]. 

A  drawback  to  the  conference  method  is  that  students 
do  not  practice  the  skills  and  information  learned  from  group 
discussion.  To  overcome  this  to  some  extent,  the  training 
session  can  be  augmented  with  role  playing  activities. 

Lack  of  a  discussion  leading  expert  may  be  detrimental 
to  the  group.  Trainers  may  not  be  skillful  enough  to  question 
or  lead  the  group  to  discover  the  true  underlying  cause  of  the 
problem.  Insight  may  be  lost.  Trainers  therefore  should  not 
be  chosen  randomly  but  on  the  basis  of  skill  to  lead 
discussions  and  the  ability  to  probe  and  discover  information. 
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5.  Coii^u't«r-ba8«d  Instru  ibion 

In  recent  years,  the  develf<p’Dt>*it  of  artificial 
intelligence  and  computer  hardware  has  been  astonishing. 
Industry  is  using  artificial  intelligence  where  the  simulation 
of  human  thinking  was  believed  to  be  enormously  difficult;  the 
space  progrcun,  manufacturing,  the  airline  industry,  and  the 
nuclear  power  program  all  heavily  rely  on  the  new  computer- 
based  technologies  [Ref.  17] .  The  education  system  has  also 
realized  the  potential  effectiveness  of  computers  for 
teaching.  Computer-based  instruction  (CBI)  permits  training 
where  time,  space,  and  resources  may  otherwise  be  unavailadsle 
[Ref.  17]  .  Computer-based  instruction  could  also  be  very 
useful  for  delivering  refresher  leadership  training  for  Navy 
leadership  skills. 

Computer-based  instruction  evaluations  have  centered 
around  comparisons  of  computers  to  lectures .  In  certain 
military  and  civilian  educational  systems,  students  performed 
better  (  examination  scores  were  raised  by  .31  of  a  standard 
deviation)  and  completed  courses  quicker  {32  percent)  when 
using  computer-based  instruction  as  compared  to  the 
traditional  lecture  approach  [Ref.  18,  19,  and  20]. 
Additionally,  students  enjoyed  the  instruction  more  favoraL'3  3'; 
attitude  toward  instruction  was  raised  by  .28  of  a  standard 
deviation  when  computers  w«  e  used  [Ref.  15] .  Researchers  at 
University  of  Delaware  found  that  after  initial  implementation 
of  computer-based  instruction,  university  instructors  favored 


CBI  euid  felt  disadvamtaged  when  \inable  to  utilize  computers 
[Ref.  19]. 

In  post-college  or  adult  settings  the  use  of  computers 
has  a  more  pronotinced  effect.  Achievement  is  highest  with  the 
use  of  computer-based  instruction  for  the  adult  and  college 
educated  [Ref.  18] . 

At  present,  the  Navy  has  several  computer  based 
instruction  systems  in  place.  Steamier,  a  propulsion  system 
trainer,  allows  engineering  students  to  practice  engineering 
system  procedures  on  a  simulated  stearni  plant  where  safety 
constraints  are  not  am  issue  [Ref. 17,  amd  21].  The 
maneuvering  board  trainer  has  been  an  outstanding  tool  for 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  learn  the  difficult 
concepts  of  relative  motion  involved  in  navigation  procedures 
[Ref.  17] . 

CBI  has  also  been  shown  to  be  useful  for  training 
radar  operators  and  electronic  warfare  personnel  in  jamming 
amd  counter- jamming  procedures.  The  use  of  dynamic  graphic 
displays  to  illustrate  jamming  has  been  shown  to  clarify  these 
otherwise  confusing  situations  [Ref.  17] .  A  further  use  of 
CBI  in  the  Navy,  is  for  training  pilots.  Computers  have  been 
adble  to  simulate  the  rigors  of  jet  flying,  enabling  pilots  to 
face  threats  and  problems,  think  of  a  solution,  and  react  as 
necessary  in  am  otherwise  non-simulatadjle  situation  [Ref  .  21]  • 

The  use  of  computers  to  train  in  management  and 
leadership  procedures  is  not  a  new  idea.  Corporations,  such 
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as  Holiday  Inns,  have  been  using  computers  to  train  management 
personnel  for  over  seven  years.  The  use  of  CBI  has  ^avod  time 
and  money,  and  has  been  effective  in  their  management  training 
program  [Ref.  17] . 

Another  potential  advcuitage  for  the  Navy  is  that  CBI 
training  can  be  accomplished  on  eui  individual  basis,  allowing 
more  flexibility  as  to  when  training  can  occur  amd  how  long  it 
lasts.  The  traditional  all  office  meeting  would  not  have  to 
be  conducted,  forcing  20-50  officers  to  gather  at  once  in  the 
already  hectic  and  task-filled  day.  Through  individualized 
CBI,  each  officer  could  spend  that  portion  of  time  when  they 
are  availsJ^le,  to  utilize  the  computer  and  receive  training. 

B.  LEARNING  PROCESS  AND  MEDIA  SELECTION 

The  Navy  is  continuously  updating  training  programs  in 
order  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  efficient  and  effective 
instruction.  To  support  training  needs,  the  military  has  a 
long  history  of  research  in  instructional  techniques  [Ref. 
22] .  Much  focus  has  been  given  to  the  media  that  deliver  the 
content  of  instruction;  attempting  to  discover  the  optimal 
teaching  method  to  satisfy  the  human  learning  process. 

The  learning  process  is  best  understood  by  Gagne,  whose 
theories  of  learning  are  often  the  basis  for  instructional 
designers  [Ref.  23].  Gagne  has  shown  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  classify  the  outcomes  of  learning  and  the  internal  and 
external  stimulus  conditions  by  which  they  will  be  acquired 
[Ref.  24] .  Gagne  proposed  eight  types  of  learning  determined 
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by  the  outcomes  of  the  learning  process:  signal  learning, 
stimulus  response  learning,  chaining,  verbal  association, 
multiple  discrimination,  concepts,  principles,  and  problem 
solving  [Ref.  25] . 

In  order  to  choose  the  proper  media  for  training,  five 
steps  should  be  examined  according  to  Gagne.  These  are:  state 
the  behavioral  objectives  for  the  course;  for  each  objective, 
identify  the  type  of  learning  involved;  using  the  conditions 
of  learning  as  a  guide,  design  a  media  for  each  objective; 
prepare  a  summary  of  the  media  selected  for  the  group  of 
objectives;  and  determine  the  most  appropriate  media  for  the 
prograun  [Ref.  25]  . 

In  1972,  Gagne  theorized  on  the  classification  of  learning 

outcomes.  These  outcomes  are  based  on  the  fact  that 

instruction  should  be  centered  on  the  desired  results  not  the 

individual  learning  process;  yet  must  address  the  internal 

learning  stimuli  of  the  student.  The  classification  of 

learning  outcomes  [Ref.  23 :p.  16]  are: 

Intellectual  Skills.  These  skills  include  the  use  of 
concepts, rules  and  procedures .  This  procedure  is  referred 
to  as  procedural  knowledge . 

Verbal  information.  This  category  is  also  known  as 
declarative  information  and  it  refers  to  the  aUsility  of 
the  individual  to  declare  or  state  something. 

Cognitive  strategies.  This  refers  to  the  idea  that 
learners  bring  to  a  new  task  not  only  intellectual  skill 
and  verbal  information,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  this 
information.  Cognitive  strategies  form  a  type  of 
strategic  that  enables  the  learner  to  know  when  and  how  to 
chose  the  intellectual  skills  and  verbal  information  they 
will  use. 
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Motor  skills.  This  skill  refers  to  one  of  the  examples  of 
hvtman  performance. 

Attitudes .  This  is  the  least  tangible  of  the  learning 
outcomes  due  to  the  complexity  of  identifying  attitudes. 
The  learning  outcome  would  be  concerned  with  a  willingness 
to  perform  according  to  a  standard  as  opposed  to  a  skill 
performed  to  that  standard. 

Leadership  training  focuses  on  the  outcome  classifications  of 
intellectual  skills,  verbal  information,  and  attitudes. 

In  leadership  training,  intellectual  skills  lay  the 
groundwork  for  all  other  phases  of  leader  behavior 
modification.  The  studvint  must  gain  the  knowledge  of  the 
leadership  competencies,  in  addition  to  the  other  factual 
information  of  MAVLEAD.  By  acquiring  the  intellectual  skills, 
an  increased  insight  into  leadership  can  be  achieved.  ‘lo 
demonstrate  proficiency  with  the  first  phase  of  leadership 
training,  identification  of  a  leadership  problem  and  the 
correct  underlying  causes  are  in  order. 

The  second  phase  of  leadership  training  is  to  demonstrate 
and  apply  the  knowledge  gained.  The  outcome  of  verbal 
information  will  reaffirm  the  student,  and  give  confidence  to 
superiors,  that  proper  leadership  action  is  taking  place 
according  to  factual  data.  The  proper  follow  on  action  to  a 
leadership  problem  is  an  example  of  this  phase  of  leadership 
training. 

The  final  phase  of  leadership  training  is  attitude.  The 
student  must  believe  in,  and  have  second  nature  of  the 
leadership  knowledge  gained  from  leadership  training. 
Recognition  that  different  situations  necessitate  different 
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styles  of  leadership  action,  while  consistent  in  military 
discipline  process  would  confirm  the '  learning  process  is 
complete . 

To  properly  choose  a  media  for  instruction,  a  process  of 
selecting  stimulus  criteria  was  established  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training  [Ref.  23]  .  The  guidemce 
published,  NAVEDTRA  108,  equates  Gagne's  five  types  of 
learning  outcomes  to  learning  objectives  [Ref.  23]  .  To 
determine  which  media  is  best  suited  for  training  to  be 
accomplished,  NAVEDTRA  108  provides  guidance  on  the  desired 
outcomes  euid  equates  the  relevant  media  through  a  series  of 
matrices.  Once  the  matrices  are  completed,  it  can  be 
established  which  media  are  best  suited  to  accomplish  the 
training. 

To  determine  the  best  leadership  medium  for  delivering  a 
leadership  training  progreun,  the  variad^les  recalling  bodies  of 
information,  using  verbal  information,  attitude  learning, 
making  decision,  aund  rule  learning  emd  using  were  used  as  the 
desired  outcomes.  For  a  leadership  training  progreun  in  an 
operational  environment,  the  following  results  were  obtained 
from  the  NAVEDTRA  108  matrices; 


1. 


Recalling  Bodies  of  Information 
Computer-Based  Instruction 


Teaching  Machine 

Audio  Visual  Instruction  with  Programmed  Texts 
Instructional  Television 


2.  Using  Veroal  Infoirmation 
Computer-Based  Instruction 
Teaching  Machine 
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Operational  Job  Setting  with  Instructor 
Simulated  Job  Setting  with  Instructor 
Case  Studies 

4.  Making  Decisions 
Computer-Based  Instruction 
Simulation  Games 

5.  Rule  Learning  and  Using 
Computer-Based  Instruction 
Teaching  Machine 
Procedure  Trainer 
Simulator 

The  method  of  computer-based  Ins'tructlon  appears  as  zui 
appropriate  media  for  Instructional  delivery  In  all  but  one  of 
the  learning  objective  matrices. 

The  recommendation  of  this  thesis  for  a  post-schoolhouse 
leadership  training  prograun  Is  to  develop  a  computer-based 
Instruction  for  microcomputers.  The  portadjlllty  of  such  a 
program,  enables  the  training  to  be  conducted  on  both  ashore 
and  afloat  \anlts.  Computer-based  Instruction  Is  presently 
utilized  by  the  Navy  In  technical  currlculums.  The  extension 
of  CBI  as  an  Instruction  media  for  management  will  enable  the 
Navy  to  reap  the  benefits  outlined  previously,  once  again. 

The  potential  for  highly  sophisticated  CBI  is  increasing 
as  the  realm  of  artificial  Intelligence  expands  dally.  New 
developments  are  continuously  being  made.  Human  interaction 
with  the  computer  has  Increased  so  as  to  allow  surgical 
simulation  [Ref.  20] .  The  bounds  of  artificial  intelligence 
are  presently  non-existent  and  the  Navy  should  not  be  left 
behind. 
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VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  BZCOMMENDATIONS 

A.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  leadership  competencies  being  taught  at  the  Navy' s 
leadership  course  were  exaunined  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
perception  which  officers  have  of  the  importance  of  these 
leadership  competencies  for  the  officer's  job.  Every 
competency  that  was  investigated  was  foxind  to  be  very 
important  to  the  majority  of  officers  surveyed,  both  across 
designator  community,  euid  across  ramk.  At  least  90  percent  of 
the  officers  surveyed  felt  that  each  leadership  competency  was 
important  at  the  job. 

The  Navy  has  shown  that  leadership  training  is  a 
necessity.  The  conditions  which  the  Navy  encountered  in  the 
early  1970' s  should  not  be  reexperienced.  By  training  senior 
petty  officers  and  commissioned  officers,  the  Navy  hoped  for 
auid  improved  upon  the  leadership  skills  of  naval  middle 
mamagement.  The  present  course  of  instruction,  NAVLEAD,  is  a 
useful  vehicle  to  present  the  initial  foundation  of  leadership 
information.  The  usage  amd  ability  to  effectively  demonstrate 
the  leadership  knowledge  gained  from  the  course  are  dependent 
on  the  student. 

This  thesis  presented  evidence  which  has  shown  that  over 
time,  knowledge  that  is  not  utilized,  is  quickly  forgotten. 
There  may  be  a  n\imber  of  different  reasons  why  NAVLEAD 
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information  is  not  fully  utilized,  but  lack  of  appropriateness 
of  that  information  was  shown  here  not  to  be  one  of  the 
factors.  There  may  be  some  difficulties  with  timing  of  the 
initial  training  but  these  data  affirm  the  general  usefulness 
of  the  training. 

To  help  overcome  the  decay  of  skill  knowledge,  a  program 
of  skill  reinforcement  cam  be  implemented  at  the  command 
level,  whereby  officers  can  be  refreshed  with  NAVLEAD 
information.  Using  computer-based  instruction  to  deliver 
refresher  training  could  be  beneficial.  As  an  individualized 
training  tool,  mamy  work  hours  would  not  be  lost  as  they  would 
be  in  the  case  of  an  all  officer  meeting  where  20  to  50 
officers  gather  amd  discuss  a  situation  in  an  attempt  to 
discorer  amd  solve  the  leadership  problems  presented.  Also, 
the  Impact  of  many  officers  away  from  the  job  all  at  once  for 
extended  periods  can  lead  to  a  less  productive  command.  Yet, 
the  alternative  of  one  person  at  a  computer  with  an 
interactive  program  which  simulates  human  action  based  on  the 
officer's  (student's)  decisions,  is  a  time  efficient, 
effective,  and  enjoyable  way  to  accomplish  leadership 
training. 

The  time  officers  spend  on  leadership  activities  is  a 
disillusion  that  this  thesis  uncovered.  With  the  importance 
placed  on  leadership  to  effectively  succeed  in  the  military 
and  the  important  role  leadership  occupies  in  productive 
organizations,  naval  officers  only  spend  28.90  percent  of  a 
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day's  time  engaged  in  leadership  activities.  Additionally,, 
when  investigated  across  rank,  the  percentage  of  time  senior 
officers  spend  engaged  in  technical  activities  is  speculated 
to  be  extensive  (21.14  percent).  The  information  this  thesis 
found  is  presented  to  commxinity  managers,  for  investigation 
into  the  appropriateness  and  maintenance  of  desired  levels  of 
officer  productivity. 

B.  RBCOMMSNDATIONS 

The  first  recommendation  would  be  to  investigate  the  level 
of  initial  leadership  training  that  exists.  Having  found  that 
the  material  presented  is  important,  i?  there  enough  time  at 
the  initial  training  site  for  demonstration  of  the  factual 
material? 

The  timeliness  of  leadership  training  plays  a  significant 
factor  in  the  learning  process.  Is  it  necessary  to  send  an 
ensign  for  leadership  training  directly  after  the  accession 
training  completion,  or  could  training  be  accomplished  at  a 
laiter  time  —  such  as  at  the  Lieutenant  junior  grade  promotion 
—  where  the  officer  is  seasoned  with  some  field  experience, 
amd  may  have  better  insight  and  forethought  to  the  material 
presented?  It  is  recommended  that  research  be  conducted  as  to 
when  the  optimal  time  is  for  officers  to  attend  a  leadership 
training  course. 

When  refresher  training  is  given,  it  can  be  given  knowing 
that  officers  utilize  the  leadership  competencies.  This  study 
showed  that  officers  place  a  high  value  on  the  leadership 
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competencies  at  the  work  place.  However,  information  which  is 
not  available,  is  how  often  do  officers  use  the  leadership 
competencies?  If  the  leadership  competencies  are  used  directly 
after  the  school  yet  then  abandoned,  is  this  ed:>andonment  due 
to  ineffectiveness  or  lack  of  retaining  leadership 
information?  Also,  how  much  ;refresher  leadership  training 
.should  be  given?  Is  there  an  optimal  amount  of  time  which  will 
effectively  present  the  leadership  material,  in  order  that 
officers  cam  complete  the  training  and  retain  the  leadership 
competencies  information?  It  is  recommended  that  research  be 
conducted  on  the  optimal  length  leadership  courses  shou.ld  be 
in  order  to  most  efficient. 

The  final  recommendation  is  that  the  computer-based 
instruction  should  not  be  excessively  long  so  as  to  bore  the 
student,  and  make  the  training  session  a  laborious  time 
consuming  process  in  an  already  busy  schedule.  Rather  the 
training  should  be  segmented,  for  ease  of  completion  and 
enjoyable  to  accomplish. 


1.  Sets  goals  and  Performance  Standards .  Outstanding  Navy 
leaders  set  goals  to  improve  tasks  performance  and  use  them  to 
asses  the  ongoing  performance  of  a  task,  as  well  as  the  task' s 
results. 

2.  Takes  Initiative.  When  a  problem  is  encountered, 
outstanding  Navy  leaders  take  initiative  in  defining  it, 
accept  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  it,  and  move 
immediately  to  solve  it . 

3.  Plans  and  Organizes .  Outstamding  Navy  leaders  plan  and 
orgamize  tasks,  people  and  resources  in  their  order  of 
importance  and  schedule  the  tasks  for  achievement  of  their 
goal . 

4.  Optimizes  Use  of  Resources.  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  match 
individuals'  capaibilities  with  job  requirements  to  maximize 
tasks  accomplishment. 

5.  Delegates .  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  use  the  chain  of 
commamd  to  assign  tasks  by  methods  other  tham  a  direct  order, 
to  get  subordinates  to  accept  task  responsibility. 

6.  Monitors  Results .  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  systematically 
check  progress  on  tasks  accomplishment. 

7.  Rewards .  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  recognize  amd  reward  for 
effective  performance  on  a  specific  task. 

8.  Disciplines .  In  holding  subordinates  accountadjle  for  work 
goals  and  Navy  standards^  outstanding  Navy  leaders 
appropriately  discipline  subordinates,  in  order  to  increase 
the  likelihood  of  the  subordinates'  improved  performance. 

9.  Self-control .  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  hold  back  an  impulse 
and  instead  weigh  the  facts,  keep  a  balanced  perspective,  and 
act  appropriately. 

10.  Influences .  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  persuade  people 
skillfully  --  up,  across  and  down  the  chain  of  command  —  to 
accomplish  tasks  and  maintain  the  organization. 
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11.  Team  Builds.  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  promote  teaun^work 
within  their  work  group  and  with  other  work  groups. 

12.  Develops  Subordinates.  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  spend  time 
working  with  their  subordinates,  coaching  them  toward  improved 
performance  and  helping  them  to  be  skillful  and  responsible  in 
getting  the  job  done  at  a  high  standard. 

13.  Positive  Expectations;  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  trust  in 
people's  basic  worth  and  ability  to  perform.  They  approach 
subordinates  with  a  desire  for  the  subordinates'  development. 

14.  Realistic  Expectations.  Although  outstanding  Navy  leaders 
believe  that  most  subordinates  wauit  to  and  can  do  a  good  job, 
they  take  care  not  to  set  a  subordihate  up  for  failure  by 
expecting  too  much.  Concern  about  a  subordinate's  shortcomings, 
is  expressed  honestly. 

15.  Understands .  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  identify 
subordinates'  problems  and  help  them  to  understand  these 
problems .  Such  leaders  appropriately  aid  others  in  solving 
their  problems. 

16.  Conceptualizes .  Outstanding  Navy  leaders  dig  out  the 
relevant  facts  in  a  complex  situation  and  organize  those  facts 
to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  before  acting. 

[Ref.  7:p.  41] 
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Appendix  B 


COMMUNITY 

DESIGNATORS 

GURL 

IlOX 

SWO 

lllX,  116X,  1210 

SUB 

112X,  117X,  1220 

SPEC 

113X,  114X,  118X,  119X,  1260 

AIR 

123X,  124X,  125X,  130X,  131X,  132X 

EDO 

144X,  146X,  150X,  151X,  152X,  154X 

STAFF 

1610  -  2100,  250X,  410X,  510X 

MED 

210X,  220X,  230X,  290X 

SUP 

31XX 

LDO 

6XXX 

CWO 

7XXX 
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APPENDIX  C 


PERCENTAGE  OF  OFFICERS  NHO  VIEW  LEADERSHIP  COMPETENCIES  AS 
NOT  IMPORTANT  (NOT  IMP) ,  IMPORTANT  (IMPORT) ,  OR  VERY 
IMPORTANT  (VERY  IMP) 


ACROSS  DESIGNATCR  COMMUNITY 

POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP , I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


GURL 

9.34 

1 

18.68 

1 

71.98 

SURF 

1 

5.45 

1 

14.18 

1 

80.36 

SUB 

1 

2.16 

1 

18.71 

1 

79.14 

SPEC 

1 

5.69 

1 

11.39 

1 

82.92 

AIR 

1 

6.47 

1 

14.39 

1 

79.14 

EDO 

1 

7.33 

1 

12.85 

1 

79.82 

STAFF 

1 

7.43 

1 

16.48 

1 

76.09 

MED 

1 

3.05 

1 

19.17 

1 

77.78 

SUP 

1 

2.79 

1 

10.36 

1 

86.85 

6110 

_ 1 

2.90 

1 

-+- 

8.82 

1 

88.28 

7110 


1.73 


8.01 


90.26 


I 


TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  I IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


GURL 

1 

1.56  1 

16.34. 

1 

82.10 

SURF 

1 

0.73  1 

10.91 

1 

88.36 

SUB 

1 

0.72  1 

10.79 

1 

88.49 

SPEC 

1 

1.07  1 

12.10 

1 

86^83 

AIR 

1 

0.72  1 

11.94 

1 

87.34 

EDO 

1 

0.26  1 

8.23 

1 

91,52 

STAFF 

1 

0.59  1 

9.27 

1 

90.14 

MED 

1 

1.10  1 

17.83 

1 

81.07 

SUP 

1 

0.00  1 

10.36 

1 

89.64 

6110 

1 

0.31  1 

6.33 

1 

93.36 

7110 

_ 1 _ 

0.74  1 

8.26 

1 

91.00 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  I IMPORT  IVERY  IMP 


GURL 

1 

10.51 

1 

38.91 

•  +  - 

1 

50.58 

SURF 

1 

6.18 

1 

32.36 

1 

61.45 

SUB 

1 

2.52 

1 

43.17 

1 

54.32 

SPEC 

1 

6.05 

1 

36.30 

1 

57.65 

AIR 

1 

6.62 

1 

35.68 

1 

57.70 

EDO 

1 

4.63 

1 

31.88 

1 

63.50 

STAFF 

1 

3.38 

1 

29.73 

1 

66.89 

MED 

1 

6.11 

1 

34.43 

] 

59.46 

SUP 

1 

3.98 

1 

42.23 

1 

53.78 

6110 

1 

6.02 

1 

33.92 

1 

60.06 

7110 

j 

5.92 

I 

28.11 

! 

65.97 
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DEVELOPS  SLBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  I IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


GURL 

1 

9.73 

1 

17.12 

1 

73.15 

SURF 

1 

7.27 

1 

14.91 

1 

77.82 

SUB 

1 

3.96 

1 

17.99 

1 

78.06 

SPEC 

1 

6.76 

1 

10.68 

1 

82.56 

AIR 

1 

7.05 

1 

16.55 

1 

76.40 

EDO 

1 

9.25 

1 

16.58 

1 

74.16 

STAET 

1 

9.12 

1 

15.97 

1 

74.91 

MED 

1 

2.56 

1 

16.12 

1 

81.32 

SUP 

1 

2.39 

1 

13.15 

1 

84.46 

6110 

1 

3.11 

1 

6.74 

1 

90.15 

7110 

_ j_ 

1.97 

1 

6.54 

\ 

91.49 

TEAM  BUILDS 

HOT  IMP  1 IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


GURL 

1 

,  3.50 

1 

19,07 

1 

77.43 

SURF 

1 

1.09 

I 

15.27 

1 

83.64 

SUB 

1 

2.16 

1 

17.99 

1 

79.86 

SPEC 

1 

3.56 

1 

7.47 

1 

88.97 

AIR 

1 

2.01 

1 

13.96 

1 

84.03 

EDO 

1 

1.16 

1 

9.38 

1 

89.46 

STAFF 

1 

3.09 

1 

15.89 

1 

81.02 

MED 

1 

1,34 

1 

17.83 

1 

80.83 

SUP 

1 

0.40 

1 

11.16 

1 

88.45 

6110 

1 

0.41 

1 

8.09 

1 

91.49 

7100 

_ ^ 

0.62 

1 

7.64 

1 

91.74 
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USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 


NOT  IMP 


IMPORT 


26.07 


21.09 


21.56 


22;73 


14.52 


19.43 


15.54 


15.87 


16.77 


VERY  IMP 


68.87 


78.18 


74.82 


74.82 


83.16 


78.22 


83.67 


82.68 


80.76 


PERSISTENCE 


GURL 

SURF 

SUB 

SPEC 

AIR 

EDO 

STAFF 

MED 

SUP 

6100 

7100 


NOT  IMP 

IMPORT 

VERY  IMP 

1.17 

10.51 

88.33 

0.36 

8.73 

90.91 

0.36 

10.79 

88.85 

0.71 

8.19 

91.10 

0.58 

9.06 

90.36 

0.13 

4.88 

94.99 

0.88 

8.17 

90.95 

0.73 

11.97 

87.30 

o 

o 

o 

7.57 

92.43 

,  0.00 

4.25 

95.75 

0.37 

6.78 

- j 

92.85 

h - 
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TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


6URL 

+ - 

j 

3.11 

1 

25.29 

1 

71.60 

SURF 

i 

1.82 

1 

13.45 

1 

84.73 

SUB 

i 

2.16 

1 

15.83 

1 

82.01 

SPEC' 

i 

0.71 

1 

12.10 

1 

87.19 

AIR 

1 

1.87 

1 

15.83 

1 

82.30 

EDO 

1 

0.77 

1 

11.05 

1 

88.17 

STAFF 

1 

1.84 

1 

13.98 

1 

84.18 

MED 

1 

1.34 

1 

16.00 

i 

82.66 

SUP 

1 

0.00 

1 

12.35 

1 

87.65 

6100 

1 

0.21 

1 

7.57 

1 

92.22 

7100 

1 

0.74 

1 

7.77 

1 

-+- 

91.49 

AS  A  rUNCTZON  OF  AU<  OFFICERS 


POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ALL  OFF  1  4.99 

•+ - 

1  13.71 

-+ - 

1  81.29 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 
NOT  IMP 

1 IMPORT 

IVERY  IMP 

ALL  OFF  1  0.65 

1  10.48 

1  88.87 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP 

1  IMPORT 

IVERY  IMP 

ALL  OFF  1  5.35 

1  33.30 

-+ - 

1  61.35 

-+ - 
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DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 

ALL  OFF  1  5.81  I  13.43  |  80.76 

- + - + - + - 


TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 

— 

ALL  OFF  (  1.68  (  12.74  (  85.58 

- + - + - + - 


USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 

- + - -^+ - + - 

ALL  OFF  (  2.64  I  19.65  (  77.70 

- + - + - + - 


PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 
—4.———— ————4.— ——————— 

ALL  OFF  (  0.49  (  7.82  (  91.70 

- + - +- - + - 


TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 

- + - + - +-^ - 

ALL  OFF  (  1.24  (  12.77  (  85.99 

- - - + - + - + - 
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ACROSS  RANK  WITHIN  DESIGNATOR  COMMONITIB3 


GENERAL  UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OEFICER 

POSITIVE  AND  PHALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

j 

20.00 

1 

20.00 

•+- 

1 

60.00 

LTJG 

1 

14.00 

1 

10.00 

1 

76.00 

LT 

1 

6.45 

1 

22.58 

1 

70.97 

LCDR 

1 

4.08 

1 

16.33 

1 

79.59 

CDR 

1 

27.27 

•x“ 

1 

18.18 

“X“ 

1 

54.55 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

33.33 

1 

66.67 

TAKES 

INITIATIVE 
NOT  IMP 

(IMPORT 

(VERY  IMP 

ENS 

i 

5.00 

-X 

( 

35.00 

( 

60.00 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

24.00 

1 

76.00 

LT 

1 

1.61 

•x** 

1 

16.13 

1 

82.26 

LCDR 

1 

2.04 

•X* 

1 

6.12 

1 

91.84 

CDR 

_ 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

100.00 

CAPT 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


- +- 

1 

20.00 

1 

25.00 

-+ 

1 

55.00 

9 

1 

14.00 

1 

34.00 

1 

52.00 

9 

_ 

9.68 

1 

45.97 

“T' 

1 

44.35 

LCDR 

1 

6.12 

1 

34.69 

1 

59.18 

CDR 

j 

9.09 

1 

27.27 

1 

63.64 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

33.33 

1 

66.67 

' 

DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  1  IMPORT 

IVERY  IMP 

ENS 

1 

15.00 

1 

15.00 

1 

70.00 

LTJG 

i 

14.00 

1 

18.00 

1 

68.00 

LT 

1 

7.26 

1 

18.55 

1 

74.19 

LCDR 

i 

8.16 

1 

10.20 

1 

81.63 

1 

18.18 

1 

27.27 

1 

54.55 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

33.33 

1 

66.67 

TEAM 

BUILDS 

NOT  IMP 

1 IMPORT 

IVERY  IMP 

j 

10.00 

I 

40.00 

'X" 

1 

50.00 

1 

6.00 

1 

30.00 

1 

64.00 

LT 

1 

2.42 

1 

16.94 

•■r" 

I 

80.65 

LCDR 

1 

2.04 

1 

6.12 

’T- 

1 

91.84 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

18.18 

1 

81.82 

CAPT 

_ j__ 

0.00 

1 

+- 

0.00 

1 

+- 

100.00 
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USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

---+- 

1 

10.00 

-+- 

1 

50.00 

1 

40.00 

LTJG 

1 

8.00 

1 

28.00 

1 

64.00 

LT 

i 

4.03 

1 

22.58 

1 

73.39 

LCDR 

1 

4.08 

1 

18.37 

1 

77.55 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

54.55 

1 

45.45 

CAPT 

1 

— +- 

0.00 

1 

•+“ 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

5.00 

1 

20.00 

1 

75.00 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

18.00 

1 

82.00 

LT 

1 

0,81 

1 

9.68 

1 

89.52 

LCDR 

1 

2.04 

1 

2.04 

1 

95.92 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

9.09 

1 

90.91 

CAPT 

1 

— +-. 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

100.00 

TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  1  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

5.00 

1 

40.00 

-+- 

1 

55.00 

LTJG 

1 

8.00 

f 

38.00 

1 

54.00 

LT 

1 

1.61 

1 

25.00 

1 

73.39 

LCDR 

1 

2.04 

I 

10.20 

“’T  — 

1 

87.76 

CDR 

CAPT 

i 

_ ^ 

0.00 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

1 

9.09 

33.33 

1 

-+- 

1 

90.91 

66.67 

69 


SURFACE  HARFARS  OFFICER 

POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

b.oo 

1 

19.35 

1 

80.65 

LTJG 

1 

1.89 

1 

11.32 

1 

86.79 

LT 

1 

5.06 

1 

16.46 

1 

78.48 

LCDR 

1 

8.33 

1 

11.11 

1 

80.56 

CDR 

1 

18.42 

1 

7.89 

1 

73.68 

CAPT 

1 

. — +_ 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

18.42 

1 

-+- 

81.58 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

0.00 

1 

22.58 

-+- 

1 

77.42 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

,3.77 

1 

96.23 

LT 

1 

1.27 

1 

13.92 

1 

84.81 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

11.11 

1 

88.89 

CDR 

1 

2.63 

1 

10.53 

1 

86.84 

CAPT 

1 

- 

0.00 

1 

5.26 

1 

94.74 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

9.68 

-+- 

I 

32.26 

-+- 

1 

58.06 

LTJG 

1 

3.77 

1 

35.85 

1 

60.38 

LT 

1 

6.33 

1 

34.18 

1 

59.49 

LCDR 

1 

11.11 

1 

33.33 

1 

55.56 

CDR 

1 

. — +- 

5.26 

1 

-+- 

23.68 

1 

71.05 

CAPT 


2.63 


31.58 


65.79 


DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +. 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

6.45 

1 

93.55 

LTJG 

1 

1.89 

1 

11.32 

1 

86.79 

LT 

1 

8.86 

[ 

13.92 

1 

77.22 

LCDR 

1 

11.11 

1 

25.00 

1 

63.89 

CDR 

1 

18.42 

21.05 

60.53 

CAPT 

1 

— +. 

2.63 

1 

13.16 

1 

-+- 

84.21 

TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


— 

1 

3.23 

1 

19.35 

1 

77.42 

[ 

0.00 

1 

7.55 

1 

92 . 45 

LT 

1 

2.53 

1 

15.19 

1 

82.28 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

22.22 

1 

77.78 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

23.68 

1 

76.32 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

0.00 

1 

7.89 

1 

92.11 

USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


6.45 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 


19.35 

1 

74.19 

20.75 

1 

79.25 

22.78 

1 

77.22 

27.78 

1 

72.22 

18.42 

1 

81.58 

15.79 

1 

84.21 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  1  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS  . 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

19.35 

-+- 

1 

80.65 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

3.77 

1 

96.23 

LT 

1 

1.27 

1 

8.86 

1 

89.87 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

8.33 

1 

91.67 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

“X  — 

1 

13.16 

1 

86.84 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

2.63 

1 

97.37 

TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- +— 

1 

3.23 

-+- 

1 

12.90 

-+- 

1 

83.87 

LTJG 

1 

OiOO 

1 

9.43 

1 

90.57 

LT 

I 

1.27 

1 

18.99 

1 

79.75 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

•x* 

1 

13.89 

*x* 

1 

86.11 

CDR 

1 

2.63 

•X** 

1 

15.79 

•X“ 

1 

81.58 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

5.26 

1 

-+- 

5.26 

1 

89.47 

StTBMARINX  MABFARE  OSTICER 

POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |  VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

1 

O  1 
•  1 
O  1 
O  1 

1 

K  —  + 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

2.38 

1 

X" 

23.81  1 

73.81 

LT 

LCDR 

1 

1 

3.25 

2.08 

1 

-+- 

1 

24.39  1 
- - +. 

18.751 

72.36 

79.17 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

0.00  1 

100.00 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

10.71  1 
- +- 

89.29 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +— 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

I 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

2.38 

1 

19.05 

1 

78.57 

LT 

1 

0.81 

1 

16.26 

1 

82.93 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

2.94 

1 

97.06 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

3.57 

1 

96.43 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  [VERY  I^^P 

ENS  I  0.00  I  66.67  j  33.33 

LTJG  ,|  4.76  I  50.00  |  45.24 

LT  I  4.07  I  43.90  I  52.03 

—  —  “  —  — 

LCDR  I  0.00  I  47.92  I  52.08 

- + - + - + - 

CDR  I  0.00  I  26.47  |  73.53 

- + - + - + - 

CAPT  I  0.00  I  39.29  |  60.71 

- - + - + - + - 


DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  lIMPOPT  »VERY  IMP 

- - +_ - + -  + - 

ENS  I  0.00  I  O.CO  I  100.00 


LTJG 

■ — +— 
1 

2.38 

1 

26. 

1 

71.43 

LT 

1 

4.07 

1 

19.51 

i . 

76.42 

LCDR 

1 

8.33 

1 

16.67 

1 

75.00 

CDR 

1 

2.94 

1 

0.00 

1 

97.06 

CAPT 

I 

- +— 

0.00 

1 

25.00 

1 

75.00 

CAPT 


TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


H 

0,00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

2.38 

1 

21.43 

1 

76.19 

LT 

1 

3.25 

1 

20.33 

1 

76.42 

LCDR 

1 

2.08 

1 

18.75 

1 

79.17 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

5.88 

1 

94.12 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

I 

17.86 

1 

82.14 

USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES  , 
NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS  , 

1 

0.00 

-+• 

1 

0.00 

-+■ 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

2.38 

1 

45.24 

1 

52.38 

LT 

1 

4.07 

1 

23.58 

1 

72.36 

LCDR 

1 

4.17 

I 

16.67 

1 

79.17 

CDR 

1 

5.88 

1 

2.94 

1 

91.18 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

10.71 

1 

89.29 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP 

1  IMPORT 

(VERY  IMP 

ENS 

1 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

( 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

2.38 

1 

19.05 

1 

78.57 

LT 

1 

0.00 

1 

15.45 

1 

84.55 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

4.17 

1 

95.83 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

2.94 

1 

97.06 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

IMPOR."' 


VERY  IMP 


CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP 


ENS 


CAPT 


14.29 

1 

42.86 

1 

42.86 

0.00 

1 

42.31 

1 

57.69 

7.69 

1 

39.23 

1 

53.08 

4.41 

“TT 

1 

30.88 

[ 

64,71 

5.26 

1 

34.21 

1 

60.53 

8.33 

1 

•+- 

25.00 

1 

66.67 

DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +- 
,  1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

14.29 

[ 

85.71 

LTJG 

! 

0.00 

1 

15.38 

1 

84.62 

LT 

1 

5.38 

1 

10.00 

[ 

84.62 

LCDR 

1 

10.29 

1 

10.29 

1 

79.41 

CDR 

I 

13.16 

1 

7.89 

1 

78.95 

CAPT 

1 

— +- 

1 

•+- 

16.67 

1 

83.33 

TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

14.29 

-+- 

1 

14.29 

-+- 

1 

71.43 

LTJG 

1 

3.85 

[ 

7.69 

I 

88.46 

LT 

1 

3.08 

1 

8.46 

1 

88.46 

LCDR 

1 

2.94 

1 

5.88 

1 

91.18 

CDR 

1 

- +_ 

5.26 

1 

-+- 

5.26 

1 

•+- 

89.47 

CAPT 


0.00 


8.33 


91.67 


USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

HOT  IMP  1  IMPORT  [VERY  IM? 


ENS 

1 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

19.23 

1 

80.77 

LT 

1 

2.31 

1 

21.54 

1 

76.15 

LCDn 

CDR 

1 

1 

4.41 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

1 

11.76 

23.68 

1 

-+- 

1 

83.82 

76.32 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

8.33 

1 

16.67 

1 

75.00 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 

- + - - + - + - 

ENS  I  0.00  I  14.29  I  85.71 

LTJG  I  0.00  I  11.54  I  88.46 

- + - +: - + - 

LT  I  1.54  I  6.92  I  91.54 

LCCR  I  0.00  I  8.82  I  91.18 

CDR  I  0.00  I  10.53  1  89.47 

CAPT  I  0.00  I  0.00  I  100.00 

- + - + - + - 


TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


— +— 

-+- 

-+- 

ENS 

1 

— +_, 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

14.29 

1 

-+- 

85.71 

LTJG 

1 

— +— 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

23.08 

1 

-+- 

76.92 

LT 

1 

— +— 

0.77 

1 

-+- 

11.54 

1 

-+- 

87.69 

LCDR 

1 

— +— 

1.47 

1 

8.82 

1 

-+- 

89.71 

CDR 

1 

— +>. 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

15.79 

1 

-+- 

84.21 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

77 


AIR  NARTARK  OmCBR 

POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  ^MP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- 

( 

0.00 

( 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

( 

5.00 

1 

18.75 

( 

■76.25 

LT 

1 

8.36 

( 

16.03 

"T* 

1 

75.61 

LCDR 

1 

5.67 

( 

16.31 

( 

78.01 

CDR 

( 

6.72 

1 

10.08 

1 

83.19 

CAPT 

1 

1.52 

( 

6.06 

[ 

92.42 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

( 

0.00 

( 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

1.25 

1 

20.00 

i 

78.75 

LT 

( 

0.35 

1 

14.98 

( 

84.67 

LCDR 

1 

1.42 

( 

9.22 

( 

89.36 

CDR 

( 

0.84 

( 

5.88 

( 

93.28 

CAPT 

1 

- +-- 

0.00 

1 

6.06 

( 

93.94 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


£NS 

- - +- 

1 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

( 

10.00 

( 

43.75 

[ 

46.25 

LT 

j 

5.92 

( 

38.33 

( 

55.75 

LCDR 

( 

11.35 

( 

31.91 

1 

56.74 

CDR 

1 

2.52 

[ 

31.09 

[ 

66.39 

CAPT 

( 

3.03 

( 

-+- 

31.82 

[ 

65.15 

78 


VERY  IMP 


DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  | 


ENS 

j 

0.00 

-+• 

[ 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

j 

3.75 

1 

25.00 

1 

71.25 

LT 

1 

5.92 

[ 

16.03 

1 

78.05 

LCDR 

1 

8.51 

1 

15.60 

“T* 

1 

75.89 

CDR 

j 

12.61 

1 

15.13 

1 

72.27 

CAPT 

1 

3.03 

1 

13.64 

1 

83.33 

TEAM 

BUILDS 

NOT  IMP 

[ IMPORT 

[VERY  IMP 

ENS 

i 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

i 

1.25 

1 

18.75 

1 

80.00 

LT 

1 

3.48 

1 

17.77 

1 

78.75 

LCDR 

1 

2.13 

1 

12.77 

1 

85.11 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

9.24 

1 

90.76 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

-+■ 

3.03 

1 

-+- 

96.97 

USES 

MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 

ENS 

i 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

I 

3.75 

1 

37.50 

1 

58.75 

LT 

1 

3.48 

1 

25.78 

1 

70.73 

LCDR 

1 

2.13 

1 

23.40 

1 

74.47 

CDR 

1 

0.84 

1 

12.61 

1 

86.55 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

-+■ 

9.09 

1 

90.91 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  IVERY  IMP 


— 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

1.25 

1 

11.25 

1 

87.50  , 

LT 

1 

0.70 

1 

12.89 

1 

86.41 

LCDR 

1 

0.71 

1 

5.67 

1 

93.62 

CDR 

,  1 

0.00 

1 

4.20 

1 

95.80 

CAPT  , 

_ 1 

0.00 

I 

-+- 

6.06 

1 

-+- 

93.94 

TAKES  RESPONSiBiLITY 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  IVERY  IMP 


ENS 

- 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

2.50 

1 

25.00 

1 

72.50 

LT 

1 

2.09 

1 

18.12 

1 

79.79 

LCDR 

1 

2.13 

1 

12.77 

1 

85.11 

CDR 

1 

1.68 

! 

10.92 

1 

87.39 

CAPT 

■1 

1 

10.61 

1 

89.39 

SNGIMKSRING  DUTY  OmCSR 

POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  I IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +- 

1 

9.09 

‘+- 

1 

9.09 

1 

1 

1  CM 

1  00 

1  • 

1  r^ 

I  00 

1 

LTJG 

1 

4.35 

1 

13.04 

1 

82.61 

LT 

1 

10.66 

1 

11.68 

1 

77.66 

LCDR 

1 

7.55 

1 

14.34 

1 

78.11 

CDR 

1 

6.74 

1 

10.88 

1 

82.38 

CAPT 

1 

— +- 

1.12 

1 

-+- 

15.73 

1 

83.15 

80 


TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  I IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


HI 

0.00 

-+- 

( 

9.09 

-+- 

[ 

90.91 

ltjg 

1 

0.00 

( 

13.04 

( 

86.96 

LT 

( 

0.00 

( 

7.61 

1 

92.39 

LCDR 

1 

0.38 

1 

10.94 

1 

88.68 

CDR 

1 

0.52 

1 

6.22 

1 

93.26 

CAPT 

1 

. — 

0.00 

1 

4.49 

1 

95.51 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +_. 

( 

9.09 

( 

45.45 

-+- 

1 

45.45 

LTJG 

( 

8.70 

1 

47.83 

( 

43.48 

LT 

1 

6.09 

1 

31.98 

( 

61.93 

LCDR 

( 

5.28 

1 

30.19 

1 

64.53 

CDR 

1 

2.59 

1 

31.09 

i 

66.32 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

2.25 

1 

32.56 

1 

-+- 

65.17 

DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- +- 

( 

9.09 

-+- 

1 

0.00 

1 

90.91 

LTJG 

LT 

1 

( 

8.70 

14.72 

1 

’•+- 

( 

8.70 

15.23 

1 

-+- 

( 

82.61 

70.05 

LCDR 

1 

9.81 

1 

21.39 

[ 

68.30 

CDR 

( 

- +- 

7.25 

1 

13.99 

[ 

78.76 

CAPT 


0.00 


13.48 


86.52 


IMPORT 


VERY  IMP 


TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  I 


ENS 

1 

9.09 

-+- 

1 

9.09 

1 

81.82 

LTJG 

i 

0.00 

1 

17.39 

1 

82.61 

LT 

i 

2.03 

1 

10.66 

1 

87.31 

LCDR 

1 

1.51 

1 

9.43 

1 

89.06 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

9.33 

1 

90.67 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

4.49 

1 

95.51 

USES 

MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  1  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 

ENS 

i 

9.09 

1 

27.27 

1 

63.64 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

17.39 

1 

82.61 

LT 

1 

1.52 

1 

15.74 

I 

82.74 

LCDR 

1 

2.64 

1 

20.00 

1 

77.36 

CDR 

i 

2.59 

1 

7.25 

1 

90.16 

CAPT 

i 

2.25 

1 

8.99 

1 

88. 7S 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP 

1  IMPORT 

IVERY  IMP 

ENS 

i 

0.00 

1 

9.09 

1 

90.91 

1 

0.00 

1 

4.35 

1 

95.65 

9 

m/KM 

0.00 

1 

4.57 

1 

95.43 

LCDR 

1 

0.38 

1 

6.04 

1 

93.58 

CDR 

I 

0.00 

1 

4.15 

1 

95.85 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

•+- 

3.37 

1 

+- 

96.63 

82 


TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— 

1 

9.09 

-+- 

1 

9.09 

1 

81 . 82 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

13.04 

[ 

86.96 

LT 

1 

0.51 

I 

12.18 

1 

87.31 

LCDR 

1 

1.13 

1 

11.70 

1 

87.17 

CDR 

1 

0.52 

1 

12.95 

1 

86.53 

CAPT 

1 

— 

0.00 

1 

2.25 

1 

97.75 

STABT  CORPS  OFFICER 

POSITIVE  AND  REAI.ISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +- 

1 

4.76 

1 

23.81 

•+- 

1 

71.43 

LTJG 

1 

10.20 

1 

20.41 

1 

69.39 

LT 

1 

9.18 

1 

20.65 

I 

70.17 

LCDR 

1 

7.92 

1 

15.54 

1 

76.54 

CDR 

CAPT 

1 

— +- 

1 

— +- 

4.68 

2.50 

1 

-+- 

1 

9.79 

8.33 

1 

i 

85.53 

89.17 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  (\’ERY  IMP 


-+- 

-+- 

ENS 

1 

— +_. 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

26.19 

1 

-+- 

73.81 

LTJG 

1 

— 

2.04 

1 

-+- 

10.20 

1 

-+- 

87.76 

LT 

1 

0.57 

1 

-+- 

9.18 

1 

-+- 

90.25 

LCDR 

1 

— +-. 

0.59 

1 

-+- 

8.50 

1 

-+- 

90.91 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

8.09 

1 

91 . 91 

- - 

— 

-+- 

CAPT 

1 

— +-. 

0.83 

1 

-+- 

7.50 

1 

-+- 

91.67 

83 


IMPORT  I VERY  IMP 


CONCEPTUALIZES 


NOT  IMP  I 


ENS 

- +— 

1 

2.38 

-+- 

1 

52.38 

1 

45.24 

LTJG 

1 

7.14 

1 

35.71 

1 

57.14 

LT 

1 

3.44 

1 

31.93 

1 

64.63 

LCDR 

1 

3.52 

1 

26.10 

1 

70.38 

CDR 

1 

0.85 

1 

26.81 

1 

72.34 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

5.00 

1 

23.33 

1 

>+- 

71.67 

DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

16.67 

1 

26.19 

1 

57.14 

1 

11.22 

1 

20.41 

1 

68 . 37 

t* 

1 

10.71 

1 

20.46 

1 

68.83 

LCDR 

1 

10.56 

1 

13.20 

1 

76.25 

CDR 

1 

4.68 

1 

9.79 

1 

85.53 

CAPT 

1 

2.50 

1 

9.17 

1 

•+- 

88.33 

TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- 

1 

2.38 

-+- 

1 

28.57 

-+- 

1 

69.05 

LTJG 

1 

7.14 

1 

17.35 

1 

75.51 

LT 

1 

4.59 

1 

19.50 

1 

75.91 

LCDR 

1 

1.47 

1 

14.37 

1 

84.16 

CDR 

1 

- +— 

0.85 

1 

•+- 

11.49 

1 

87.66 

CAPT 


2.50 


7.50 


90.00 


iii^jawSata 


USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +- 
1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

30.95 

1 

69.05 

LTJG 

( 

12.24 

“X— 

1 

29.59 

[ 

58.16 

LT 

( 

2.68 

1 

20.65 

1 

76.67 

LCDR 

1 

1.47 

1 

18.48 

1 

80.06 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

16.17 

1 

83.83 

CAPT 

1 

- +- 

0.83 

1 

10.83 

1 

88.33 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT 


(VERY  IMP 


TAKES  RESPONSIBILITIES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- +-. 

( 

0.00 

( 

14.29 

-+- 

( 

1 

00  I 

cn  1 
•  1 

1 

M  1 

1 

Tv  ' 

E  i 

LTJG 

1 

1.02 

1 

11.22 

[ 

87.76  1 

K; 

LT 

1 

1.15 

1 

8.41 

( 

\o 

o 

['  ^ 

LCDR 

,  1 

1.17 

1 

7.33 

1 

91.50 

^  f 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

8.09 

( 

91.91 

CAPT 

1 

- +— 

0.83 

1 

5.00 

1 

-+- 

94.17 

t  4 

ENS 

( 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

11.90 

-+- 

1 

1 

1  o 

«  r-t 

1  • 

1  CO 

1  00 

1 

i  1 

LTJG 

( 

4.08 

( 

17.35 

( 

78.57 

' 

LT 

LCDR 

1 

1 

1.91 

2.93 

1 

-+- 

( 

16.44 

14.66 

1 

-+- 

1 

81.64 

82.40 

CDR 

1 

0.43 

{ 

10.21 

1 

89.36 

CAPT 

( 

— +— 

0.00 

( 

-+- 

6.67 

( 

-+- 

93.33 

— 

[  ■ 

85 


MBEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 


POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


wm 

- +— 

[ 

0.00 

-+- 

[ 

15.79 

1 

84.21 

M 

0.00 

1 

11.54 

[ 

88.46 

SB 

m 

3.16 

1 

22.41 

1 

74.43 

LCDR 

1 

4.25 

1 

17.45 

1 

78.30 

CDR 

[ 

l.SO 

1 

16.19 

[ 

81:90 

CAPT 

[ 

— +— 

3.61 

1 

-+- 

19.28 

1 

-+- 

77.11 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- + — 

[ 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

10.53 

■+“ 

1 

89.47 

LTJG 

[ 

0.00 

1 

13.46 

1 

86.54 

LT 

[ 

1.15 

[ 

23.28 

[ 

75.57 

LCDR 

[ 

0.94 

1 

12.26 

[ 

86.79 

CDR 

— 

n 

n 

83.81 

CAPT 

1 

— + — 

3.61 

1 

15.66 

[ 

80.72 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +- 
[ 

! 

O  1 

a  1 

O  1 
O  1 

1 

31.58 

-+- 

[ 

68.42 

LTJG 

LT 

[ 

— +- 

1 

7.69 

6.32 

1 

-+- 

1 

32.69 

35.92 

[ 

-+- 

[ 

59.62 

57.76 

LCDR 

[ 

3.30 

1 

33.02 

1 

63.68 

CDR 

[ 

5.71 

1 

39.05 

1 

55.24 

CAPT 

1 

13.25 

[ 

27.71 

1 

59.04 

DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


ENS 

1 

0.00 

-+- 

1 

5.26 

1 

94.74 

LTJG 

1 

3.85 

( 

7.69 

( 

88.46 

LT 

1 

1.44 

1 

20.69 

1 

77.87 

LCDR 

’““T  — ■ 

1 

3.77 

“T*“ 

1 

13.68 

•T— 

1 

82.55 

CDR 

1 

2.86 

•T  — 

1 

16.19 

1 

80.95 

CAPT 

1 

3.61 

“T“ 

1 

10.84 

“T— 

1 

85.54 

TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— 

( 

0.00 

-+- 

( 

15.79 

-+- 

( 

84.21 

( 

0.00 

[ 

11.54 

1 

88.46 

1 

1.15 

1 

23.28 

1 

75.57 

LCDR 

1 

1.89 

1 

16.98 

1 

81.13 

CDR 

( 

0.95 

[ 

10.48 

"X"* 

1 

88.57 

CAPT 

1 

— +-- 

2.41 

1 

10.84 

•x“ 

1 

86.75 

USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  (IMPORT  (VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +— 
( 

5.26 

1 

36.84 

1 

57.89 

LTJG 

( 

9.62 

( 

19.23 

1 

71.15 

LT 

( 

5.46 

( 

33.33 

1 

61.21 

LCDR 

1 

6.60 

1 

23.11 

1 

70.28 

CDR 

1 

0.95 

1 

31.43 

1 

67.62 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

4.82 

1 

18.07 

1 

77.11 

CAPT 


PERSISTENCE  ' 

NOT  IMP 


0.00 


1.92 


0.29 


CDR 


CAPT 


IMPORT  I  VERY  IMP 


15.79 


9.62 


16.67 


I  84.21 

f - 

I  88.46 

f - - - 

I  83.05 


0.94 

7.55  1 

91.51 

0.00 

9.52  1 

90.48 

. 

2.41 

7.23  1 

90.36 

TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OmCER 


POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 


NOT  IMP 


IMPORT  I  VERY  IMP 


o 

o 

• 

o 

13.33  1 

86.67 

• 

0.00 

9.09  1 

90.91 

- 

3.53 

9.41  1 

87.06 

3.51 

14.04  1 

82.46 

4.88 

7.32  1 

87.80 

0.00 

10.00  1 

90.00 

T7JKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 

—  —  —  _  —  ^ — — — _  — — —  — — 

ENS  I  0.00  I  13.33  |  86.67  | 

LTJG  I  0.00  I  6.06  I  93.94  | 

LT  I  0.00  I  9.41  1  90.59  | 

LCDR  I  0.00  I  15.79  I  84.21  | 

CDR  I  0.00  I  7.32  I  92.^8  I 

CAPT  I  0.00  I  10.00,1  90.00  I 


CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IfiP 


ENS 

— +- 
[ 

6.67 

[ 

46.67 

1 

46.67 

LTJG 

[ 

9.09 

[ 

45.45 

[ 

45.45 

LT 

1 

2.35 

1 

45.88 

1 

51.76 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

42.11 

1 

57.89 

CDR 

[ 

4.88 

1 

34.15 

•T“’ 

1 

60.98 

CAPT 

1 

— +- 

10.00 

1 

-+- 

35.00 

•*r~ 

1 

-+- 

55.00 

DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


- +— 

-+- 

-+- 

ENS 

1 

- +— 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

13.33 

1 

-+- 

86.67 

LTJG 

[ 

- +— 

0.00 

1 

12.12 

1 

-+- 

87.88 

LT 

[ 

2.35 

[ 

-+- 

12.94 

[ 

-+- 

84.71 

LCDR 

[ 

- +-. 

3.51 

1 

-+- 

14.04 

1 

-+- 

82.46 

CDR 

1 

- +-. 

4.88 

1 

-+- 

12.20 

[ 

-+- 

82.93 

CAPT 


0.00  [  15.00 


85.00 


TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |  VERY  IMP 


H 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

9.09 

1 

90.91 

LT 

1 

0.00 

1 

14.12 

85.88 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

"T— 

1 

19.30 

1 

80.70 

CDR 

1 

2.44 

1 

2.44 

1 

95.12 

CAPT 

1 

— +— 

0.00 

1 

5.00 

1 

95.00 

USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  IVERY  IMP 


ENS 

- +_. 

1 

0.00 

1 

33.33 

1 

66.67 

LTJG 

1 

3.03 

1 

18.18 

1 

78.79 

LT 

1 

1.18 

1 

10.59 

1 

88.24 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

19.30 

1 

80.70 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

12.20 

1 

87.80 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

15.00 

1 

85.00 

PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- +— 

1 

0.00 

1 

6.67 

1 

93.33 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

LT 

1 

0.00 

1 

7.06 

1 

92.94 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

14 . 04 

1 

85.96 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

7.32 

1 

92.68 

CAPT 

1 

0.00 

1 

5.00 

1 

95.00 

90 


TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

• — +— 
[ 

0.00 

[ 

6.67 

[ 

93.33 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

[ 

9.09 

[ 

90.91 

LT 

1 

0.00 

1 

9.41 

1 

90.59 

LCDR 

1 

0.00 

[ 

21.05 

1 

78.95 

CDR 

1 

0.00 

1 

12.20 

1 

87.80 

CAPT 

1 

- — +— 

0.00 

1 

10.00 

1 

-+- 

90.00 

LIMITED  DUTY  OBTICER 

POSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

— +- 

1 

0.00 

1 

7.34 

[ 

92.66 

LTJG 

1 

2.67 

1 

11.33 

1 

86.00 

LT 

1 

3.73 

1 

7.93 

1 

88.34 

LCDR 

1 

1.80 

[ 

10.36 

[ 

87.84 

CDR 

1 

6.52 

1 

6.52 

1 

86.96 

CAPT 

1 

— +- 

12.50 

1 

0.00 

1 

-+- 

87.50 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- +— 

1 

0.00 

•+— 

1 

4.59 

1 

95.41 

LTJG 

1 

0.00 

1 

9.33 

1 

90.67 

LT 

1 

0.47 

1 

5.83 

1 

93.71 

LCDR 

1 

0.45 

1 

5.86 

1 

93.69 

CDR 

1 

- 

0.00 

1 

6.52 

1 

-+- 

93.48 

CAPT 


0.00 


12.50 


87.50 


CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

[ 

2.75  [ 

26.61 

[ 

70.64 

LTJG  , 

[ 

4.67  [ 

39.33 

[ 

56.00 

LT 

[ 

5.83  [ 

32.63 

[ 

61.54 

LCDR 

1 

8.11  [ 

36.49 

1 

55 . 41 

CDR  , 

[ 

10.87  [ 

23.91 

1 

65.22 

CAPT 

1 

0.00  [ 

87.50 

[ 

12.50 

■ 

DEVELOPS 

SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT 

[VERY  IMP 

ENS 

[ 

0.92  [ 

4.59 

[ 

94.50 

LTJG 

1 

3.33  [ 

8.67 

1 

88.00 

LT 

[ 

3.50  [ 

5.83 

1 

90.68 

LCDR 

1 

2.25  i 

9,01 

1 

88.74 

CDR 

1 

6.52  i 

2.17 

[ 

91.30 

CAPT 

1 

12.50  i 

12.50 

•T* 

1 

•+~ 

75.00 

TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  [IMPORT  [VERY  IMP 


ENS 

- 

1 

0.00 

[ 

4.59 

-+- 

1 

95.41 

LTJG 

1 

0.67 

1 

10.00 

1 

89.33 

LT 

1 

0.23 

[ 

7.46 

1 

92.31 

LCDR 

1 

0.90 

1 

9.91 

[ 

89.19 

CDP 

I 

0.00 

1 

6.52 

1 

93.48 

CAPT 

[ 

- +_. 

0.00 

1 

•+- 

12.50 

‘T  — 

[ 

■+- 

87.50 

92 


PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


0.00  1  5.50  I  94.50  1 


CDR 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


5.33 


4;  43 


3.15 


2.17 


0.00 


94.67 


95.57 


96.85 


97.83 


100.00 


TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 


93 


CHZSr  NABRANT  OITICBRS 

POSITIVE  AMD  REALISTIC  EXPECTATIONS 
NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  IVERY  IMP 


CW02 

1 

1.54 

1 

8.31 

1 

90.15 

CW03 

1 

2.73 

1 

3.64 

1 

93.64 

CW04 

1 

- +— . 

1.13 

•X“ 

1 

11.28 

■X" 

1 

87.5? 

TAKES  INITIATIVE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  | VERY  IMP 


CW02 

- + — 

1 

1.23 

1 

7.69 

1 

91.08 

CW03 

1 

0.45 

1 

6.36 

•X“ 

1 

93.18 

CW04 

1 

0.38 

1 

10.53 

1 

89.10 

CONCEPTUALIZES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


CW02 

1 

5.23 

1 

30.15 

1 

64.62 

CW03 

1 

5.91 

1 

27.27 

1 

66.82 

CW04 

1 

- +— 

6.77 

1 

26.32 

•X“ 

1 

66.92 

DEVELOPS  SUBORDINATES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


Mj 

1.85 

1 

5.54 

1 

92.62 

■1 

2.73 

1 

4.55 

1 

92.73 

CW04 

1 

— +— 

1.50 

1 

9.40 

“X" 

1 

89.10 

94 


TEAM  BUILDS 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


CW02 

- 

1 

0.62 

1 

7.69 

1 

91.69 

CW03 

1 

0.45 

1 

5.45 

“T* 

1 

94.09 

CW04 

_ ^ 

0.75 

1 

9.40 

1 

89.85 

USES  MULTIPLE  INFLUENCE  STRATEGIES 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


CW02 

- +— 

1 

1.23 

1 

17.54 

1 

81.23 

CW03 

i 

1.82 

1 

14.09 

1 

84.09 

CW04 

1 

- +— 

4.51 

1 

-+- 

18.05 

1 

77.44 

95 


PERSISTENCE 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


CW02 

— +— 
1 

0.31 

1 

7.08 

1 

92.62 

CW03 

1 

0.00 

1 

4.09 

1 

95.91 

CW04 

1 

— +— 

0.75 

1 

8.65 

1 

•+“ 

90.60 

TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY 

NOT  IMP  I  IMPORT  |VERY  IMP 


CW02 

- +— 

1 

0.31 

-+— 

1 

9.85 

1 

89.85 

CW03 

1 

0.00 

1 

5.91 

1 

94.09 

CW04 

1 

1.88 

1 

6.77 

1 

91.35 

APPENDIX  D 


MEAN  PERCENT  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  MANAGEMENT  (MGMT) ,  TECHNICAL 
(TECH) ,  AMD  LEADERSHIP  (LEAD)  ACTIVITIES;  BY  GRADE  AND 

COMMDMITY 


ALL  OFFICERS 


VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

6768 

42.31 

TECH 

6768 

28.78 

LEAD 

6768 

28.90 

ALL  ENSIGNS 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

259 

45.34 

TECH 

259 

23.72 

LEAD 

259 

30.93 

ALL  LIEUTENANTS  JUNIOR 

GRADE 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

607 

41.62 

TECH 

607 

28.49 

LEAD 

607 

29.88 

ALL 

LIEUTENANTS 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

2325 

40.40 

TECH 

2325 

31.76 

LEAD 

2325 

27.82 

ALL  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

1439 

44.00 

TECH 

1439 

29.05 

LEAD 

1439 

26.93 

ALL 

COMMANDERS 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

860 

44.81 

TECH 

860 

26.10 

LEAD 

860 

29.07 

97 


MEAN 


ALL  CAPTAINS 
VARIABLE  N 

MGMT  467  43.99 

TECH  467  21.14 

LEAD  467  34.85 

^T.T.  general  unrestricted  line  officers  (GURL) 

VARIABLE  N  MEAN 


MGMT 

257 

44.40, 

TECH 

257 

23.96 

LEAD 

257 

31.62 

ENSIGNS,  GDRL 

VARIABLE 

N 

,  MEAN 

MGMT 

20 

34.85 

TECH 

20 

33.30 

lead 

20 

31.85 

H 

CA 

JUNIOR  (OtADE 

,  GURL 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

,  50 

36.64 

TECH 

50 

32.34 

LEAD 

50 

31.02 

LIEUTENANTS,  GURL 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

124 

45.27 

TECH 

124 

23.80 

LEAD 

124 

30.91 

LIEUTENANT 

CCBIMANDERS, 

GURL 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

49 

51.55 

TECH 

49 

14.53 

LEAD 

49 

33.91 

CCBCMANDERS,  GURL 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

11 

50.72 

TECH 

11 

17.09 

lead 

11 

32.18 

98 


Jy 


MEAN 


CAPTAINS,  CURL 
VARIABLE  N 


MGMT 

3 

61.66 

TECH 

3 

8.33 

LEAD 

3 

30.00 

AU  SURFACE  WARFARE  OFFICERS  (SWO) 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

275 

49.27 

TECH 

275 

16.34 

LEAD 

275 

34.37 

ENSKSIS,  SWO 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

31 

49.48 

TECH 

31 

15.03 

LEAD 

31 

35.48 

LIEUTENANTS 

JUNIOR  GRADE,  SWO 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEiN 

MGMT 

53 

47.64 

TECH 

53 

15.41 

LEAD 

53 

36.94 

LIBUTBHANTS,  SWO 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

79 

46.62 

TECH 

79 

16.69 

LEAD 

79 

36.68 

LIEUTENANT 

i 

8 

SWO 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

36 

55.13 

TECH 

36 

19.86 

LEAD 

36 

25.00 

COMMANDERS,  SWO 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

38 

48.28 

TECH 

38 

18.02 

LEAD 

38 

33.68 

99 


VARIABLE 


MEAN 


CAPTAINS,  SWO 
N 

MGMT  38  52.31 

TECH  38  13.00 

LEAD  38  34.68 

SUBMARINE  NAR7ARB  0F7ICBRS  (SUB) 
VARIABLE  N  MEAN 


MGMT 

278 

39.79 

TECH 

278 

28.50 

LEAD 

278 

31.69 

ENSIGNS,  SUB 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT  , 

3 

31.66 

TECH 

3 

35.00 

LEAD 

3 

33.33 

LIEUTENANTS 

JUNIOR  GRADE,  SUB 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

42 

31.52 

TECH 

42 

39.78 

LEAD 

42 

28.69 

LIEUTENANTS,  SUB 

VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

MGMT 

123 

40.34 

TECH 

123 
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